




FOREWORD 

In bringing out a limited edition of 500 copies of 
this early American classic on the subject of hand 
weaving and dyeing, the present publishers dedi- 
cate this work to all craftsmen of the loom. 

The original edition published in 1817 by J. Sc R. 
Bronson has been a rare book— out of print. For 
the many weavers who have expressed an interest 
in the writings of Bronson, we have preserved in- 
tact this work as first published, not, one word has 
been altered and its original flavor is retained. 

We are grateful to Mary Meigs Atwater for her 
research in the work of early American weavers. 
We wish to thank Miss Annafreddie Carstens for 
her encouragement and her kindness in letting us 
use her precious copy of Bronson for reprinting. 


Charles T. Branford Company 
Publishers 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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PREFACE. 


The arts of Weaving and Djeing attracted our attention 
as early as the year 1800 , and from that period until the pres- 
ent, our time has been chiefly occupied in those branches and 
others nearly connected therewitli, and mostly in manufacturing 
establishments. 

From these advantages and the assistance our manufacturing 
friends have obligingly afforded us, we feel satisfied that we pos- 
sess competent means of information to publish a book of this 
kind, which we believe will prove valuable to Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Woollen goods, and particularly to those who wish, to 
manufacture in theii’ own families. 

Its usefulness we trust will readily be acknowledged, being 
designed for the improvement of two important branches of man- 
ufacture, the practice of which we have attempted to explain in 
familiar terms, by a regular system in the various branches ap- 
pertaining to dyeing and manufacturing of Cotton and Wool. 
The books which have been heretofore published on these branch- 
es, have generally been calculated only for practical Dyers and 
manufacturers, and although their instructions have generally 
been correct, yet they have often failed to afford immediate bene- 
fit to the inexperienced, by not descending to point out many 
minute particulars, which, to them, must be allowed highly neces- 
sary and essential. To obviate this difficulty, it has been our 
intention in this work, to express ourselves with plainness, and 
at the same time to note the most important points requisite to 
obtain good colors, and manufacture cloth to the best advan- 
tage. 

On the subject of Cotton weaving we have given exact Tables 
and examples, which will be found very valuable in calculating 
and forming the various kinds of Plaids, Stripes, Checks, Shir- 
ting, Sheeting Ticking &c. 

In this plan, plain directions are given to ascertain the exact 
length that any number of Skeins, runs or knots of yarn will 
warp, of the various widths and Slaies of Cotton goods now 
generally manufactured in our country. 
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The tables and examples only, which we have giveiis will^ be 
found woith the price of the book to a great number of manufac- 
turers. also to many that or may be interested in manufac- 
turing establishments, should they pay that attention to it which 
the subject demands. 

We have endeavoured to explain and instruct on tlie subject 
of Woollen weaving, in the most approved method now practi- 
ced, and as this branch of household manufacture is ryiore impor- 
tant and extensive than any other, we believe the improvements 
lately made in large Woollen factories which we have inserted, 
will be found very interesting. 

On the art of Dyeing, it will be found w^e have given a greater 
variety of receipts, than will be found in any book extant "for the 
same pi ice 5 and when it is considered that it is seldom that a 
book has been published on Weaving and Dyeing both in one vol- 
ume, we tbiak many will avail themselves of an opportunity to 
procuie such a work. 

It is well luiown that many families wish to have Cotton and 
W'oollen yarn, Flannels, Garments kc. dyed in that season of 
the year when clothiers cannot (fonveniently attend to it ; this 
book to such will be a valuable acquisition, as also to many' who 
are situated at a considerabler distance from clothiers, who do 
not practice dyeing fancy colors such as Scarlet, Crimson and 
Madder-red on WoHen ; also Red, Yellow, Green and Orange 
on Cotton. Tliese colors may be dyed in families to advantage 
where the quantity is notdarge, wliich will be useful and orna- 
mental in the manufacture of Carpeting, coverlets, Shawls, Net- 
work, Fringe, Plaids, Stripes &c. 

We would not wish to be understood that fainilies can dye all 
their cloth to advantage themselves, especially if the quantity is 
large, for in such cases it would require larger kettles than what 
are generally used for domestic purposes. In dyeing of Scarlet 
and other fancy colors on Woollen, and the vmous colors on cot- 
ton, we have given such particular and plain directions, that 
there will be no difficulty for any fainily to obtain them, should 
they follow the rules with exactness, which will be found indis- 
pensably necessary. 

Of the merits of this work the public will judge: having 
no desire to raise our reputation at the expense of those who 
have preceded' us, and comscious that we have employed the 
means of information v/ith patient industry and strict integrity in 
the execution of it, we are willing to abide the decision of those 
who examine for themselves and judge with candor 

J^ew-Hartford, Oneidu Co. > 
tTY. E Jul^^ 1817. 5 
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MANTJFACTURETH’S ASSISTANi’, 

Obsei'vatiofis on Looms and utensils used in 
weaving. 

D URING several years past^ there has beerx 
\iiany kmds of looms invented and offered to the pub- 
lic, as improvements on tire old constructed Fly Shut- 
tle and hand loom. Some of these ai*e operated in all 
parts (except shifting the temples^ and bobbin or quill) 
by only moving the laith with the hands to and fro ; 
some are operated by the same method in all parts, ex- 
cept the treading, which is done by the feet : others 
again the shuttle only is operated by die motion of the 
Laith. 

These different kinds of Looms, are no doubt used 
to advantage for plain weaving, where they are used by 
patient and experienced weavers, who are willing and 
can to advantage^ place their vrhole attention to keep 
their loom, and work in order ; but if not so, it is very 
reasonable to suppose that the common Fly shuttle or 
hand loom, is to be preferred before the other kinds 
yet in\ ented. It is certain that the Fly shuttle loom 
just spoken of, or the hand loom, will make better Cloth 
than die others described, especially when they are 
used by nev/ beginners. 

In making these remarks, we would not by any 
means wish to condemn those looms of a new and’ com- 
plicated construction, but on.iy observe, that we think 
they are not so well calculated in general for common 
use : as it is found that unless a person is extremely 
careful in working such looms, they will damage the 
cloth. 

In fact when we examine the looms in Cotton a!;d 
Woollen Factories, both for t^vill and plain work, and 
find the old feshioned Fly shuttle loom still encouraged, 
c 
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we are led at once to believe that the old plan is bet- 
ter than any odier yet adopted. 

Some persons have supposed that by the use of the 
new constructed Loom, tlie labor in weai-ing is made 
more easy and light, by operating all the parts by the 
movement of the' Laith : but this is a mistaken idea ; 
for surely if all these movements are to be set at work 
by the strength of the hands and .arms only, it must in 
the end prove more tiresome than to have the labour 
more equally distributed by the wwk of the hands and 
feet. 

The common Fly shuttle Loom differs but little from 
the common hand loom, and that is in the laith, and 
shooting the shuttle. The Laith of the fonner one is 
moved with the left hand, while the other hand, by the 
help of a cord, jerks or drives the shuttle through the 
piece. This manner of weaving is more easy, and at- 
tended with less hard labor tfian that of the hand loom, 
in particular from this plan allowing you to set upright 
in the loom ; whereas in weaving in the hand loom, you 
have to reach forward to tlrrow the shuttle. 

After speaking of the different kinds of looms we 
would remai'k that the Common Fly shuttle is to be 
preferred in some cases to the hand loom, that is, when 
tlie learner has instruction from a person well acquain- 
ted with that kind of weaving, or from an ingenious and 
good weaver in the common loom. 


Cordmg of Loo)7is. 

It is important that all the cords belonging to a 
Loom should be made very well, and of so large a size 
as to be strong. Many persons who weave occasional- 
ly in families, are not particular to make their cords 
•well ; in that case they fail very soon, besides often 
damag i ng the cloth by tlieir giving way. Whereas if 
they wodd take a little more time m making Ihetn, 
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they would wear a considerable length of time and 
save the weaver a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 


Harness. 

The twine for the harness of a loom should be made 
of good and well chosen Cotton or Linen yam, and 
very evenly doubled and twisted. The wings or har- 
ness should without fail be dressed or starched well, 
with good brushes before weaving each piece, and in 
the manner as you will find among the instructions in 
Beaming and setting a piece to work. By paying at- 
tention to the harness in that respect, much time and 
expense will be saved in malmig new ones often. 
Those who have not practiced starching the harness, 
by making a beginning, w^ill find by this practice, theii- 
trouble w’ell compensated 


Raith OH' Raddle. 

The Raddle is thought by some to be an imple- 
ment of no great consequence, as it respects its being 
made in a nice and workmanlike manner; but it is far 
otherwise. The weavers Raith or Raddle, should be 
made smooth, and the teeth set nice and tight, in order 
Aat the piece while beaming, may be spread even and 
in a proper manner : the expense of a good one is but 
trifling, and is an article that will last wnth good usage, 
a great length of time. 


Temples. 

This implement in weaving is too often made in a 
slighty manner, especially the points or teeth. The 
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points or teeth should be made of hardened wire, of a 
suitable size, set even and near together, and filed verv 
smooth- 


Shuttle. 

Shuttles should be Made of fine grained hard wood, 
and of such a kind as will not incline to get rough in 
using. 


Spools. 

The spools for winding warp should be all of a size, 
so that in warping a piece they will, turn alike and easy. 
It is also necessary that the sticks which the spools run 
on, should be straight and smooth which, if so will often 
admit the yam to be warped without breaking a thread. 

After making these observations on the different 
utensils used in weaving, it will not be improper to re- 
mark, that the quality and beauty of a piece of cloth is 
often injured, by using even one of the above utensils 
where it is badly made or out of repair. 



A TABLE, 

Of various Numbers of CottonYarn and Slaies; wiili the numbei^ 
of Knots required to warp a yard in length. For Cloth three 
quarters wide. 


JSTo of 
Farn. 


JVbqf 

Slaie. 


i^nots. 

No 8 

goes in a 

32 

and requires 

12 

9 


34 


13 

10 


36 


13i 

11 

i 

38 


14 

12 

i 

40 


15 

13 


42 


16 

14 


44 


161 

li 


44 


i6i 

16 


46 


17 

17 


48 


18 

18 


50 


19 

19 


50 


19 

20 


52 


19^ 

21 


54 


20 

22 


56 


21 

23 


56 


21 

24 


58 


22 

25 


58 


22 

26 


60 


22i 

27 


62 


23 

28 


64 


24 

29 


66 


25 

30 


68 


25i 


to warp ayai'd. 


The yarn in the above table, is calculated to fill a Slaie three 
quarters full ; for instance a Slaie of 40 beers wide is to be filled 
SO beers. N. B. By so many knots to warp a yard, means that 
the Factory 7 knotted skeins are 10 knots, as they are so in reali- 
ty ; being more threads in each tie, than those from family reels: 
each factory skein being in all our calculations reckoned ten 
knots or half a run. To cast the number of knots to warp a yard 
of cloth three quarters wide, take out one quarter of the beer, and 
halve the remainder. For example, in a 40 slaie one quarter out 
leaves SO, half of which is 15, knots to warp a yard. 
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Table of numbers of Cotton Yam and Skies, with the 
number of knots required to w^arp a yard in length. 

roa CLOTH ONE YARD WIDE. 


JSToof 

Yarn, 

! 

JVooJi 

Slaie. 


Knots 

No 8 

goes in a 

32 

and requires 

16 

9 


34 


17 

10 


36 


18 

11 


38 


19 

12 


40 


20 

13 


42 


21 

14 


44 


22 

15 


44 


22 

16 


46 


23 

17 


48 


24 

18 


50 


25 

19 


50 


25 

20 


52 


26 

21 


54 


27 

22 


56 


28 

23 


56 


28 

24 


58 


29 

25 


58 


29 

26 


60 


30 

27 


: 62 


31 

28 


64 


32 

29 


66 


33 

30 


6P 




to warp a yard.. 


The yam in the above table is calculated to fill a slaie 
full ; and observe, it requires half as many knots to 
w'arp a yard of cloth one yard wide, as there are beers 
in the slaie. For mstance, No. 12 yam in a 40 slaie 1 
yard wide, requires 20 knots or 2 skeins to warp 1 yard 
in length. For example, you wish to calculate for 60 
yards of cloth, thus : 20) 120 (60 yards. 

120 
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Table of Yam and Slaies ; with the number of knots 
required to waip a yard in length. Fea* Cotton 
Shirting three quarters wide when bleached. 


B 

Hj 

B 

mm 

KnoU 


No 8 

goes in .a 

32 

and requires 

13 

te warp a_yard 

9 


34 


14 


10 


36 


15 


11 


38 


16 


12 


40 


17 


13 


42 


18 


14 


44 


19 


15 


44 


19 


16 


46 


20 : 


17 


48 


20 


18 


50 


21 . 


19 


50 


21 


20 


52 


22 


21 


54 


23 


22 


56 


24 


23 


56 


24 


24 


58 


25 


25 


58 


25 


26 


60 


26 


27 


6‘2 i 


26 


2?, 


64 


27 


2£i 


66 


28 


30| 


68 


29 



The f jlloiring rule will answer to make out pieces or 
webs of I shirting of any length, from the above table. 

First set down the number of knots to warp a yard, tlius, forex- 
jample, in a 40 slaie— - j 7 knots to warp a 

17) 102 0 (60 yards, 60' yards you* wish, 


102., 0 knots or 102 skeins.. 
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AfetJiod of calculating and forming the pattern orji^^ 
lire of any kind of Cheeky Plaid or stripe ; which plan 
also ascertains the length of the piece and number of 
spools required^ according to the figure. 

In the first place determme what figure ybu will 
have, which you can choose according to your own 
fancy, or by copying after any sample of Plaid or stnpe 
Gingham, or check in Handkerchief’s. For example, 
you make choice of the following pattern, which is for- 
med of 3 colors in the warp. Say take No. 12 Yam 
for a 40 Slaie fwide - 

8 direads of Deep Blue. 

6 threads of Pale Blue. 

2 threads of White. 

16 

making sixteen threads in the figure, observing that 
should more than one colour be used in the filiing, it 
will form a Plaid ; but if only one colour in the filiing;, 
it forms a stripe. The v\ eaver must warp with spools, 
in ’proportion to the number of threads in tlie figure. 
For instance, take either tire same number’ of spools as 
there are threads in the figure, twice the number, three 
ftmes the number, arid so on, according to the length 
3 ’ou n 'ish to have the piece. For example in this piece, 
take twice the number, with 3 skeins ona spool, which 
will make 32 snook, being 

16 spools of Deep Blue 

12 of Pale Blue 

4 of WTiite. 

^ W 

Tiiirty two spools with three skeins on a spool make 
96 skeins : tlren by multiplying the number of skeins by 
iO, which we call the number of knots in a skein,. gives 
the v hole number of knots in 96 skeins, which is 960 
knots, and you will find by cutting off the right hand 
cypher it will shew attain the numljerof skeins. — Thus 
96,0, You will find by examining the Tables of Y’’ain 
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and Skies, that it requires 15 knots t0 wa^ a yard of 
Cloth I wide, of Yam No. 12 in a 40 Slaiff. By divi- 
ding 960 knots by 15 shews the length or nuttiber of 
}rards there is in this piece, which you uill'Bnd is 64, 
-Statement 32 spools 

3 skeins on a spool 

96 skeins 
10 knots in a skein 

9 ^ 

knots to warp a 5 'd. 15) 96,0 (64 Yards. 

To find the exact number of skeins of the dilFefent 
'colors which will be required, you must first state the 
whole number of skeins you have in this piece, which 
is 96 : then divide them by the number of threads in 
the figme, which is 16 ; thus, how many times 16 are 
diere in 96, answer '6 ; hen multiply the threads of 
each color by 6, which shews the exact number of 
skeins of each kind of color. By this method you 
can calculate for any figure. For example thus : — 
Figure in the u<arp. 

IDeep Flue tale Blue White 

Threads — 8 6 2 

6 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 

is 36 Pale Blue 

is 12 White 

Knots to 15) 960 Figure in the Filling. 

1). Blue. F. Blue. 

w'arp a yd.) 64 j'ards. Threads 8 6 

7 times 

is 56 Sk’ns D. Blue 
is 42 P. Blue 


96 Skeins of Warp No. 12. 98 

98 of Filling No. 12. 

From the above statement, you will find the whole form of it 
as the piece stands made out. 

D 
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Filling Calculation^ 

In calculating the number of skeins of Filling which 
you will want to fill a piece, you must first state the 
number of threads that form the figure ; then multiply 
by any number that will produce, as many or a few 
more skeins than there is of warp — ^this method you 
will fin 1 produces an exact proportion of each color. 
The multiplier will be governed by the number of 
threads that form the figure. For instance ; you choose 
a different figure in the filling than was stated for the. 
piece you have made out, thus-r- 
D. Blue JP. Blue 

Threads 4 4 

12 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 Pale Blue 

"ie" 

After a piece or web is made out and ready for the 
weaver, if you wish to proceed regular you will have a 
direction attached to each piece, when made out The 
following direction is calculated for the piece of Plaid 
you have made out. 

:Lay this for 64 yards of Cloth, in a 40 Slaie, make 
the Check, 

In the fVarp, In the.Filling, 

8 threads of D. Blue 8 threads of D. Blue 

6 do Pale Blue 6 do P. Blue 

2 do White 

96 Skeins Warp, 7 No. 12, 52 Sixx)ls, wind 3 skeins 
98 Filling. 5 ^ ^ spcxil. 


Examples of Figures of various kmds in Cloth, 

We shall now give directions to make a variety of 
figures or patterns, in Plaids, .Str^s «nd Checks: also 
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give some examples in making out Sheeting, Shirting, 
and Bed Ticking, 

By a little study the learner will soon find out the 
plan, or principle on w'hich any figure is formed. Those 
that are here made out, may be applied to any Slaie, 
only to take the right number of yam and knots to 
warp a yard, as suited to it. After becoming acquain- 
ted with the rule of forming Plaids, Stripes, &c. it will 
be perceived that an innumerable and almost endless 
variety of patterns or figures, can be obtained wnth the 
greatest ease, and must be considered an object quite 
interesting and important to those concerned in Cotton 
Factories, and also to tlrose who manufacture cottor. 
cloth in families. 

N. B. Obseiwe when the different colored threads 
that form the figure are multiplied, you must reckon 
all that are of one color at a time, as you will find that 
in some figures, one color is placed in two or three 
separate positions ; in which case you must reckon them 
all at a time, the same as you will find in some of the 
following examples in Plaids and Ticking. 


Calculations inmaking outpiecesor webs of cotton. 

For a piece of Shirtbg | wide, in a 38 Slaie. Yam 
No. 1 1 

Statement 16 Knots to w’^arp a yard 
60 Yards are wanted 

knots to 16) 960 knots (60 yards 
w'arp a yd.) 96 

96 Skeins of warp, 24 Spools wind 4 Skeins on a 
96 do of Filling. Spool. 


By the rule just stated, it will be found that the num- 
ber of knots to warp a yard are fii'st noted ; the knots ar-e 
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then multiplied by the number of yards you wish, which, 
brings the number of skeins required. The whole 
number of skeins or knots, are then divided by the num- 
ber of knots to warp a yard; the quotient at the right 
then shews the number of yards of Cloth in the piece. 
In the above piece it requires 960 knots, which by cut- 
ting off die right hand cypher shews the number of 
skeins, which is 96, 


For a piece of sheeting one yard wide. Calcula- 
ted for yarn JVb. IS m a 40 Slaie. 

Rule 20 knots to w^a^ a yard 

60 yards are wished 

knots to warp 20) 1200 (60 yards 

a yard) 120 120 Skeins of Warp 

120 Filling, 

30 Spools, with 4 skeins on a spool- 


Fw a piece of stripe 5 wide, Yam JVt?. 12 in a 40 Slaie. 

Fi^ire in the waip. 

Blue White 
threads 2 2 

20 times 

is 40 'skeins of Blue Filling.- 

is 40 do White. 80 skems of 1 color. 

15) 800 (53 yards 
75 

lo 

45 

5 

80 Skems of warp. 20 spools, wind four 

80 do Filling. Skeins on a spool. 
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N. B. In first multiplymg the threads, you must 
observe that it is necessary to take an even number to 
multiply with. In varying it you will find it will pro- 
duce more or less number of yards. 

For a piece of Siripe i wide, Yarn JVo. 13, in a 42 Slaie. 

Figure in the Warp. 

Blue. White. 

Threads, 4 2. 

16 times, Mlling. 

is 64 skeins of Blue. [96 skeins of 1 

is 32 „ White. color.] 

Knots to warp 

a yard, 16) 96,0 (60 yards, 

96 

00 32 spools with 3 sk’s on a spool 

96 skeins wai^. or 24 spools, with 4 on a spool. 

96 “ filling 


For a piece of Chamhray, # wide, Tarn JVb. 12, in a 40 SUtie. 
Rule. 15 knots to warp a yard. 

60 yards are wished. 

00 Filling. 

90 90 skeins of blue or any 

knots w’p y’d 15) 900 (60 yards. [ofiier color. 

90 

90 skeins of white warp. 

30 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spool. 
Chambray is made from any one color, as you wish, 
in the warp, and also in the filling ; only have them dif- 
fer fiom each other. n 2 
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For Chambrat^ i wide^ Yam No. 16^ in a 46 Blaie> 

Rule. 17 knots to warp a yard. 

60 yards are wished. 

102 Filling. 

102 skeins of blue or anj 

knots w’p y*d 17) 102,0 (60 yards [other color. 

102 

102 skeins of white warp^ 

34 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spool. 


For a piece of Plaid 4 toide, Yam JVo. 12, in a 40 slaie. 


Figure in the Wai'p. 
D. Blue. White. 
threads 12 2 
6 times 


Figure in the Filling, 
jBiMe. Copperas. 

12 2 
6 times 


is 72 skeins D. BI. is 72 skeins of Blue, 
is 12 „ White, is 13 „ of Copperas. 


15)840(56 yards 84 
75 


90 

90 28 spools, wind 3 skeins on a spool-. 


84 skeins -warp. 
84 „ filling. 
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For Plaid j wide, Farn JS'‘o. IQ, in a 46 Slaie.- 

Figure in the Warp. 
jD. Blue. White, 

Threads 10 1 

8 times. 

is 80 skeins of Dark Blue, 
is 8 „ of White. 

knots to warp a 17) 88,0(51| yards. 

[yard, 85 

30 22 spools, wind 4 skeins 

17 [on a spool. 

13 

88 skeins of warp. 

90 filling. 

Figure in the Filling. 
jD. Blue. Copperas. 

10 2 
7| times. 

is 75 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 15 of Copperas. 

90 


For Plaid i wide, Fam JVo. 15 in a 42 Slaie. 

Figure in the Warp Figure in the Filling. 

P. Blue. Orange. JD. Blue. P, Blue. D. Blue. 
Threads 6 13 8 4 

8 times 7 times 

is 48 Skeins P. Blue is 56 Sk. P. Blue, 
is 8 do Orange is 28 do D. Blue, 
is 24 do D. Blue 

Knots to 16) 80 (50 yards 
warp a yd. 80 

80 Skeins of Warp. 20 Spools, wind 4 Skeins 

84 do Filling. on a Spool. 
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For Plaid | loide) Tarn J^o, 18 or 19, in a 50 Siam, 

Figure in the warp. 

D. Blue. P. Blue. White. 
Threads 8 5 1 

8 times. 

is 64 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 40 skeins of Pale Blue, 
is 8 skeins of white. 

knots to warp a y’d. 19) 112,0 (59 yards. 

95 

ITO 

152 

Figure in the Filling. 

D. Blue. Copperas, 

8 8 
7 times. 

is 56 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 56 skeins of Pale Blue. 

iTi 

28 spools, wind 4 skeins on a spool. 
112 skeins of warp. 

112 skeins of filling. 


For Plaid 3 wide, Tam JV*o, 21, in a 54 Slaie. 

Figure of the Filling. 
jO. Blue. Copperas- 
10 2 
9| times. 

is 95 skeins Deep Blue, 
is 19 skeins Copperas Color. 

U4 
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Figure in the Warp. 

D. Blue. F. Blue. White. P. Blu^, 
threads, 8 2 2-2 

8 times. 

is 80 skeins Deep Blue, 
is 32 skeins Copperas Colw, 

knots warp a yard 20) 112,o‘'(56 yards. 

100 

120 

120 

1 12 skeins of warp. 28 spools, wind 4 skeins on 

114 skeins of filling, [a spool. 


For Plaid | wide, Yam ^o. 16 , in a 46 slaie. 

F^re in the warp. 

B. Blue. Cop. D. Blue. Cop. 
threads 10 ' 2 2 2 

6 times. 

is 72 skeins of Deep Bkie. 
is 24 skeins of Copperas. 

knots to w’p 17) 96,0 (56| yards. 

85 

11 ^ 

102 

8 32 spools, wind 3 sk’s on a spool 

Figure in the Filling. 

B. Blue. P. Blue. B. Blue. P. Blue. 

10 2 2 2 
6 times. 

is 72 skeins of Deep Blue, 
is 24 skeins of Pale Blue. 

% 

96 skeins of warp. 

96 skeins of filling. 
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For Plaid i wide. Farn 17, in a 48 Slak. 

Figure in the Warp. Figure in the Filling. 

B. Blue. P. Blue. White. Orange. D. BlueP. Blue. 
Threads 6 6 11 

8 times 

is 48 Skeins D. Blue, 
is 48 do P. filue 
is 8 do White 

is 8 do Orange 

knots to 18) 112,0 (62 yards 
warp a yd. 108 

40 
36 

~4 

112 Skeins of Warp. 28 Spools, wind 4 Skeins 
114 do of Filling on a Spool. 


6 ^ 6 
9 \ times 

islfSk.D.B. 
is 57 do P. B. 

114 


For Plaid ^ wide. Farn JVb. 16, in. a 46 Slaie. 
Figure in the Warp. 

B. Blue. White. B. Blue. White. B, Blue. White. 
Threads 8 1111 1 

8 times 

is "so Skeins Deep Blue 
is 24 do of White 

knots 17) 104,0 (61 yards 
warp a yd. 102 


20 

17 

104 Skeins of Warp 
102 do of Filling 


26 Spools, wind 4 
Skeins on a Spool. 
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Figure in the Filling. 

£>, Blue^ White* J)* Blue* White. I). Blue, White. 

12 1 1 1 1 1 
6 times 

is 84 Skeins D, Blue 
is 18 do White 

102" 


For Fluid £ wide. Tarn 17, in a 48 Slaie 

Figure in the Warp. 

B. Blue* White. Green* White. 

Threads 12 1 6 1 

6 times 

is 72 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 12 do of White 
is 36 do of Green 
knots to 18) 120,0 (662-3 yards 
warp a yd. 108 

"“lib 

108 

^12 

Figure in the Filling. 

B. Blue. Red. F* Blue. Red. 

12 2 6 2 
5 1 .times 

is 66 Skeins Deep Blue 
is 22 do Red 
is 33 do Pale Blue 

lii”” 

120 Skeins of Warp 

121 do Filling 20 Spools, widi 6 

on a spool, or 40 Spools^ with three gn a spooL 
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For Plaid I wide. Yam JV*©. 18, in a 50 Slaie, 

Figure in the Warp. 

J5. Blue. P. Blue. tFhite. P. Blue. 

Threads 12 6 1 6 

4 times 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 do of Pale Blue 
is 4 do of White 

knots to i9)’l00,0 (52 2-3 yards 
-n arp a yd. 95 

~50 

38 

“ii" 

Figure in the Filling. 

D. Bine. P. Blue. Cop. P. Blue. 

12 6 2 6 
4 

is 48 Skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 do of Pale Blue 

is 8 do of Copperas 

104 

100 Skeins Waip 
'£04 Filling 


25 spools, wind 4 skein 
on a spool. 
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For Tlaid i tvide. JVb. 22 or 23 in a 56 Slaie> 

Figure in the warp Figure in the Filling. 

H. Blue Orange P. Blue Orange. B. Blue P. Blue 
threads 6 2 8 2 

6 times 

h— " 

is 36 skeins of Deep Blue 
is 48 do of Pale Blue 
is 24 do of Orange 

kts.21)T^,0 (51 yards 
torvp.alOS 
yard. "Jq 

21 
~9 

108 Skeins Warp 36 

108 do Filling 

JFor a piece of Jipron Check } wide. Tarn JTo. 12, in a 40 Slaie 
Figure in the Warp. 

Blue. TVhite. 
threads 4 4 

12 times, 

is 48 skeins of Blue 
is 48 W'hite 

knots warp a yd. 15) 960 (64 yards 
90 

~60 
60 

Figure in the Filling. 

Blue White 
4 4 

12 times 

is 48 skeins of Blue, 
is 48 of WTiite. 

32 spools, wind 3 skeins on 
a spool, or 24 with 4 each 


96 skeins warp 
96 fiUmg 


6 6 
9 times 

is 54 skeins D.Blue 
is 54 do Pale Blue. 

los 


Spools, wind 3 skeins 
on a spool. 
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For apiece of ^pron Check, I Yard 16, in a 46 Slaie. 
Figure in the Warp. 

Blue White 
threads 6 6 

12 times 

is 72 skeins of Blue, 
is 72 of White. 

knots to a yard 23) 144,0 (62§ yards. 

138 

~~60 

46 

"14 

Figure in the Filling. 

Blue. White. 

6 6 
12 times. 

is 72 skems of Blue, 
is 72 White. 

144 

144 skems of warp. 36 spools, wind 4 skeins 

144 filling. [on a spool. 


For Twilled Bed Ticking 7-8 loide. Yarn JVo. 11 or 12 in the 
Warp,..calculated for a 36 Slaie: to be drawn A.threads in a 
split. 

Figure in the Warp. 

White. Blue. White. Blue. White. Blue. 
threads 16 2 2 6 2 2 

5 1 times. Filling, 

110 skeins of white. 121 skeins white Filling 
55 skeins of blue. [No. 10. 

k’sto30)165,0 (56 yards. 

a y’d] 150 30 spools wind 5| skeins on a spool 

150 165 skeins of warp. No. 11 

150 1^1 ifillmg.No. 12 
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The preceding piece is to be warped 56 yards, but will 
not be more than about 52 from the loom ; which makes 
4 tick patterns of 13 yards each. It is calculated to be 
drawn 32 beers wide, and to be wove with 4 treadles, 
and 4 wings. 


Twilled Bed Ticking 7-8 wide, warp J^o. 9 or 10, in a S6 slaie : 
to be drawn 3 threads in a split. 

Figure same the other in the Warp. 

84 skeins of white. 

42 skeins of blue. 

knots to warp 22,5)126,0 (56 yds. or 52 yds. out of the 
a yard 112 5 [loom. 

1350 Filling. 

1350 95 sk’swliite filling No. 8. 

126 skeins of warp No. 10. 

95 filling No. 8. 

30 spools, wind 4 skeins and 2 factory' ties on a spool 


For a piece of Bed Ticking, wove the same as plain cloth but of 
a handsome figure, 7-8 tvide. Tarn JVo. 10. in the warp, cal- 
culated for a 36 slaie, 2 threads in a split. 

Figure in the Warp. 

White. Blue. White. Blue. White. Blue. 
threads 16 2 2 6 2 2 

2 times 

is 40 skeins w'hite Filling. 

is 20 skeins blue. 56 skeins white fillin g No 8 

k’stoa 16)60,0 (37| yards, 
yard 48 

120 30 spools, wind2 skeins a spool 

60 skeins warp) Ko. 10. 

8 56 skeins filling No. 8. 

N. B. The above is calculated for 3 patterns. 




GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

On preparing Cotton Yarn for Weaving : which includes 
Sizings Dryingy TVindingy Warpingy Beamingy ^c. 


Before we attempt to explain and direct as to the 
manner of preparing cotton yam for weaving, through 
the various operations, we must oiFer an apology to the 
experienced weaver who may happen to look over our 
pages, for the simplicity of the language we make use 
of: but when it is considered, that our general inten- 
tion has bepn to introduce a practical wwk, adapted to 
the inexperienced, as well as those tliat have only a par- 
tial knowledge of the arts we treat of, we indulge a 
hope that no material disadvantage will arise from the 
course we have pursued, as most of our readers who 
are experienced in the different subjects, will easily un- 
derstand them. 


Sizing Cotton Yarn. For SO pounds. 

The first object in preparing cotton yam for weaving 
is tliat of Sizing, which should be done in the following 
manner. 

Put in a large wooden bowl, or other vessel, about 
two pounds o? wheat flour; then add cold water and 
stir it continually, using as much water as will reduce it 
to a fine paste : then afterw^ards use more cold w^ater 
gradually until it is thin enough to strain through a com- 
mon sieve. 

Now place a kettle over a fire with a sufiicient quan- 
tity of neater to wet the yam ; bring it to a scalding heat, 
then pour the cold size through a sieve into the kettle, 
and let it boil two or three minutes stirring it well. 
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AnoAer ketde or tub should be ready, to use for 
working the yam in the size. There are different meth- 
ods used to handle the yam in the size, but we have 
generally practiced the following, which is done by ma- 
king the yam into a chain. First take about 3 skeins 
of yam, and place them together at whole length: then 
take 3 more and pass through the first, and double the 
last : then 3 more is to be put through the two loops Of 
the last, and so on until you have prepared half of the 
yam. Should you have 20 pounds in the whole, you 
will next make another chain the same as the other. 
After both chains are made, then tie the last two loops 
of each chain with a string. 

In the next place put half of the yam into ah empty 
kettle or tub, by curling it round on the bottom of it 
and so on towards the top ; then stir your sizing and 
pour half of it on the yam, when it is nearly sodding 
hot, then pound it moderately with a smooth stick a 
few minutes, then turn it over and work it together as 
before. Add the remainder of the yam to the rest, 
put in as before, and pour on- the remainder of thesi- 
zing, and work it together the same as the first parcel. 

When the size has cooled a little so that you can en- 
dure to wring it with the hands, then wring out three 
skeins at a time, or one link, until it is all wrung. — 
Should you wish to be certain how hard it ought to be 
wrong, you can determine that point by drying at first 
three skeins ; ffiis is on die supposition Aat you are 
not skilled in sizing yam. 

The reader perhaps will believe we are giving small 
and unimportant information ; but we earnestly solicit 
his patience until the piece is ready for weaving, and if 
he has practiced directions less particular heretofore, 
perhaps the methods here pointed out, Avhen practiced, 
may convince him that particular rules are necessary. 
e2 
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Drying Sized Yarn. 

After the yam is properly -wrung, it should be hung 
on smooth poles, in the following manner : — 

Open the bunches, shake 2 or 3 of tliem on the 
hands lightly and hang them the whole length on the 
poles, far enough apart when spread to fill them ; and 
when these bunches are parted into skeins, they should 
be so far from each other that 5 pounds will require 2 
poles of 8 feet in length. The yam being now divi- 
ded, begin by opening the ties of the skein flat, and 
then snap and strain it a little on the pole, keeping the 
skein thin and flat : so proceed with all the skeins. 

Dry them in the warm weather out of doors in open 
air, but in winter in a warm room, as freezing will in- 
jure the sizmg materially. By following the above di- 
rections, you will be able to wind the finest yam 
ease. 


Winding the Yarn. 

This is a simple operation, but it is easy to peiplex 
the warper by conducting it in a careless manner. TTiis 
branch is generally performed as it properly should be 
by small children, that expense may be saved, and they 
frequently run the yam on in bunches, in a promiscu- 
ous manner ; this, as we have just observed, has a bad 
effect in warpmg. In fact, if it is wound on the spools 
earlessly it has a bad effect even in weaving the piece. 
Children should be taught to begin at one end of the 
spool and wind evenly to the other, and so backwards 
and forwards until finished. Tehere is even an advan- 
tage to the winder in paymg attntion to this, as when the 
thread breaks, he knows at once where to look for it. 
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Warping. 

To perform this branch well, it is necessar)' that the 
spools should all be of a size, and that the sticks which 
they turn upon be straight and smooth. It is in vain 
for us to attempt to manufacture cloths with neatness, 
if we neglect to provide utensils that are made in a pro- 
per manner, as we often find that by using even one 
implement that is .not in order, it will materially injure 
the whole work. 

For an example in warping, you will take 24 spools 
with 4 skeins on a spool ; calculated for 60 yards of 
shirting No 11, which you will find stated in the calcu- 
lations to make out pieces — ^place them on tire scallet 
frame in two tiers, having the first spool on the lower 
division of sticks, 2 or 3 inches farther to the right 
than the first spool of the upper row, and so on 
with the rest. You must observe to have the yam 
ends on the right hand side of the spools, as you stand 
facing the frame. 

Next collect all the ends and tie a knot in them ; 
then draw the threads straight, and put your right hand 
through the division of threads close up to the knot, 
then put your left hand thumb in the opening, placing 
the ball of the thumb close to the knot. 

Next form the lease with your right hand, begin- 
ning to collect the threads about the same distance as 
the pins on the bars are from your left hand. First take 
the lower thread on the bottom division, being under 
side of your right hand and over the thumb ; next of 
the upper division, upper side of your hand and under 
your thumb, and so on imtil you have taken up all the 
threads. The new beginner ought to count the threads 
as he takes them, otherwise there will be room to err. 
The lease will then be laid on the pins on the top of die 
Iots or mill, just as you have it in your right hand, by 
parting the lease between the right and left hand, up 
to the knot on the end of the piece. Should you use 
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a warping mill, you will now turn it round with the 
sun until you warp 60 yards, which is the length ; 96 
skeins wUl make | of a yard wide, when wove and 
bleached. 

Should you use the common warping bars, you will 
warp backwards and forwards, running the yarn from 
one pin to the other downwards, until you get 60 yards. 
In either manner of warping, when you get the length 
that is desired; cross the bouts on the bottom pins, 
then proceed back again, when you will again take the 
lease as before, and lay it on the two lease pins and 
carry the branches on to the farther pin and cross them ; 
still saving the lease in the hand to put on the pins 
agam. You will then proceed again as before, back- 
wards and fonvards, until you get 25 bouts or 50 half 
bouts, being 1200 threads. 

In the next place secure the lease by tying a string 
through each part of it two or three times, and tie die 
end of the piece at the bottom of the bars in a similar 
manner — ^then take the piece off from the bars, taking 
the lease off first ; beginning as follows : — Put your 
arm through the loop that was formed betiveen the 
pins, then draw with the arm the piece a little way 
through that loop, which forms another ; through ivhich 
with me other, hand you form another and so on until 
you finish it, ready for beaming. 


Harness. 

It is necessary that die harness should be starched or 
dressed before weaving each piece, which is done in the 
following manner. Fix a strong cord with a weight 
to it no the bottom cords, that lead from the har- 
ness downwards, so that one harness will be single as it 
hangs in the loom. 

Take 2 e^s and as much in quantity of wheat-flour 
starch, newly made but cold, and beat them well togeth- 
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er. Should the harness be made of cotton, which is the 
best for weaving of cotton, you will do well in that case 
to add to your starch a tea spoonful of melted glue, then 
beat it well together and brush the harness with it evenly 
for some time ; taking care not to get it very wet. Now 
change the clasps if you use that kind of harness, and brush 
k over again, then putarod in each partingnext to the eye 
and let mem remain until diy >vith the weight on. — 
When it is dry, change the weight to another one, and 
so on i after which hang them out of the way. 


Beaming. 

First take the warped piece and lay it on the fioor 
under the yam beam ; then take the thrum end and car- 
ry it under the cloth beam, over the breast beam, and 
though the lathe : put through the thrum rod and se- 
cure it, then place the bouts in the raddle about 32 or 
33 inches wide, for | shirtbg, being about 5 inches 
wider than it will be when wove. 

You will now place the thrum rod and yam at an 
equal distance from each end of the beam cff posts, and 
proceed to wind the yam hard on the beam, keeping 
it perfectly smooth and free from ridges. As a reme- 
dy against ridges, move the raith or raddle moderately 
backwards and forwards at different periods in the 
course of beaming. The person who holds the jam 
while beaming, should not let it slip through his hands 
but should go hand over hand once in a foot, and strike 
it occasionally, minding not to let it twist between his 
hands, and so proceed until it is all wound on. 

The top of the beamed piece should be about the 
same width that it will be in the reed. 


Drawing through the harness. 

Most persons who have been accustomed to use 
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both the 2 and 4 shaft harness for plain cloth, prefer 
the latter ; and we think it is much the best, as it di- 
vides the piece into 4 parts, and causes it to spring with 
more ease, and is less liable to break threads. For a 
person who has never seen this kind of harness in ope- 
ration for plain work, it would be more difficult to keep 
it in order than the 2 shaft harness, but by weaving one 
or two pieces, the difficulty would be removed. 

The four shafts being placed of an equal height, you 
will then hang the raith or raddle level, and so high as to 
have the lease 2 or 3 inches above the eyes or clasps in 
the harness. 

In the next place put the rods through the lease, and 
fasten the rods at the end with a string; then cut the 
string that secures the lease, and also the thrums : then 
knot up, and it is ready for drawing through the harness. 

First begin to draw the threads through at the right 
hand, thus— and so on through the 

whole piece. 

The raddle is now to be taken apart, and the threads 
drawn through the slaie, first measuring the slaie by the 
harness. Begin to draw at the same distance from the 
end of the slaie, as you suppose it will come out at the 
other end. The piece is now to be tied on tiie rod as 
even as possible, and the treadle cords attached to the 
harness. 


On making a harness, &e. 

After the sticks are ready and marked into beers, as 
a guide to knit on the twine for a harness, you will make 
the holes for the cords to go through those shafts that 
are calculated for the top ones, at an equal distance from 
the ends, say 5 inches from each end for the top shafts, 
and 6 or 7 inches from the end, for the bottom shafts. 
These shafts should be made of an exact length before 
they are marked. The 4 top ones should- be all mar- 
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ked across them at once, also die 4 bottom ones. Tlie 
holes must be made exactly opposite each other, other- 
wise the harness will not spring true. The cords con- 
nected with the two front wings or harness, will now be 
attached to die front short lamb, (some weavers use 
short lambs only) and the back wings with the other. 
The cords attached to these lambs, goes one between 
the long lambs, and the other outside of them. 


Weaving. 

It is believed that weavers who are in the practice of 
making the cloth roi^h.and rmeven, do not consider 
that there is a great diference in the vdue of twu pieces 
of cloth, of an equal weight .and fineness, but differ- 
ing materially in smoothness and evenness : but we 
have-frequendy known this- difference to be more dian 
half the price of weaving a yard of cloth. 

We shall now point out to the new beginner, a few 
rules which if striedy attended to, he may be sure of 
making smooth and even cloth. After the cords be- 
longing to the lambs-and diose connected with the top 
of the harness are made even, and of an equal tight- 
ness, you wiirbe ready for weaving. 

When the treadle is trod down as far as you intend, 
the instant it is down you must; bring the lathe up to die 
cloth ; that is you must have the latiie strike exaedy at 
the time of bringing down the treadle : this you will 
find will have a good eSect to produce a handsome sel- 
vage, and smooth, even cloth. Should the above rule 
not be attended to, especialljrif the harness ishimglow, 
or the yarn beam too high, it would often cause the up- 
per side of the warp, when the foot is down, to'be slack ; 
this would give the thread of filling whi<^ yourdose, a 
chance of crowding rather on the top of the last one. 
This is one of the principal causes' of cloth being ia 
rows or as many weavers term it, rowey. 
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There is also another particular reason why cloth is 
wove uneven, which by not paying a right attention 
to striking the lathe after stopping, from changing the 
bobbin or quill, or other reasons. xAfter changing the 
bobbin or quill, it is necessary that you strike the lathe 
once in the last shade, and once in the shade you in- 
tend to throw the shuttle through, before you shoot the 
shuttle again. 

When the temples are shifted, they must not be pla- 
ced nearer than one inch from the yam, and should be 
shifted once in about three inches. 

When the piece is let down, care should be taken 
that the lathe should be brought to with that suitable 
force that will produce the same thickness of cloth, as 
when it is near the harness. 


Observations on wool. 

F armers in taking the wool from the sheep, should 
be careful to keep the wool together as much as possi- 
ble, and to avoid cutting the harl or fibres of the wool 
twice, as -die short wool w'ill be wasted. 

hi putting up the fleece, it will be proper to crowd 
it in as small a compass as possible; then throw in the 
edges and roll it up as smdl as possible without taer- 
ing. In this way the fleece is kept together, so that in 
assorting, it will be found easy to the assorten 


Assorting wool. 

To perform this work with exactness, it will be prop- 
er to attend to the follcrwing directitKis. In the first 
place prepare two or more bc^ds plained smooth ; place 
them in the form of a bench or table, sulEcieritl^ wide 
to COTitain the fleece when spread out When it is fixed 
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in this manner, undo your fleece carefully, first mth the 
outside down, then turn you/ fleece over and make 
your choice. 

It is well to make 4 sorts, but 3 will answer in many 
cases. Begin by taking the coarsest first, which you 
will find at the extremity of the hind quarters of the 
fleece, being the fourth quality. 

In the next place, take off the neck, rump, and belly 
part for your third quality. 

Next take ofi* the shoulders, and a narrow strip do-wm 
through the back, and so on to the hips and flank part 
for your second quality, leaving the sides for the finest 
part or first quality. 

In assorting the wool, be careful to keep the difierent 
qualities of the wool separate from each other, for 
should you mix one lock of the coarse wool with the 
fine, it will be much to the disadvantage of the cloth, 
particularly as to its Beauty : or should you mix fine 
wool with the coarse, the greatest part of tihe fine would 
work out in going through the difierent operaticais in 
manufacturing it mto yam and cloth. 

In preparing your wool for different pieces of cloth 
you must be particular in following these directieHis. 

If you have fine wool sufficient to make a piece 
of cloth die length you wish, you will then make use 
of it for warp and filling ; but if you have not, then 
make use of your first quality for the filling, and the 
second quality of wool for die wurp. 

By proceeding in this way it will be difficult for the 
best judges to discover die difference in the quality, 
and youwdll easily discover die propriety of the above 
remarks, by paying attention to a few words that fol- 
low. 

1st. The quality of clodi is discovered and produced 
■firom the filling. In the first jilace by die quality of the 
wool. 

2d, In spuming — ^Sd, in weaving, napping and fin- 

ishbg. 

F 
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First, your fine wool should be of the best quality 
for filling — second, spin your filling as slack as it will 
bear and follow the shuttle — third, for 20 pounds of 
warp, use 28 pounds of filling. 

In following this last rule, you will find that no grea- 
ter proportion of weight of filling will finally be left in 
the bo% of the cloth than waqi, as the finishing .and 
dressing is from the filling. 


Cleansing of JfooL 

For the purpose of cleansing wool, you must pre- 
pare an iron kettle of 40 or 50 gallons, near a stream 
of water, where you can rinse the wool as soon as it 
comes out of the kettle.. 

For factories it will be proper to fix a wooden box 3 
or 4 feet square, set in a situation so diat a stream of 
water can run through it, for the use of rinsing the 
wool when taken from the kettle. 

For famfiies a common sized kettle will answer, and 
a basket for rinsing. 

In the first place fill the kettle two thirds full of wa- 
ter and one third of urine, tliat which is old if you can 
get it. You will then heat tliis liquor as warm as you 
can bear your haird in it for one or 2 seconds without 
scalding. Then put 5 or 6 pounds of wool loosely in- 
to it and keep it turning round for 6 or 8 minutes, or 
perhaps longer. You may ascertain when it has been 
in long enough by often squeezing it with your hand, 
if the grease starts, and the wool appeal's loose and 
clear, it has been b a sufficient time. 

The wool is then to be taken out upon a board, 
which must be placed on the edge of die ketde for the 
purpose of drainhig it,, and saving the liquor. As 
soon as it is sufficiendy drained, rinse the wool until it 
runs off quite clear. The warmer the wool is, vihen 
put in to rinse it the better. 
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You will then add a second time, 6 or 8 pounds of 
wool, and proceed as before mentioned; then add 
some fresh water to the kettle, and continue scouring 
and rinsing through tlie day. 

Next morning skim olf die greasy substance that ri- 
ses on the top of the liquor, and heat and replenish it 
by adding 4 or 5 gallons of urine, then fill it up with 
fresh water. 

The liquor when it is 5 or 6 days old is preferable to 
new : never tiirow awaj' the liquor, in time of clean- 
sing, unless it should stand for two or three months in 
the summer without being used. 

When the liquor is new, it will be well to put into 
40 or 50 gallons, about 6 or 8 ounces of pearlash or 
potash. 

Should the wool net be perfectly clean, as it will not 
sometimes in full blooded merino wool, you will in 
that case add | of a pound of fuller’s eardi, in the 
first place, and afterwards a little at a time through the 
day. Dry' youi- wool thoroughly t\fter rinsing, in a clean 
place, and it is fit for carding. 


On Carding of Wool. 

It is of the gi-eatest importance that wool should be 
properly carded, in order to manufacture it right ; on 
this depends the evenness of die yam, and in some 
measure the durability of the cloth. If it should not 
be carded well, it is impossible to make good yam, and 
consequently the cloth made from it, will be rather of 
an inferior quality. 

Wool must be in die first place prepared in a proper 
manner for the machine, in order to produce good rolls. 
It should be well sorted, and fine wool should be clean- 
sed from all grease : it should then be run through the 
picker, and spread on the floor for oiling. Take for 
every 1 0 pounds of wool one quart of oil, and with a 
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water-pot (such as is used for whitening) or wnth the 
hand sprinkle the oil evenly on the wool. Olive oil is 
to be preferred, as it works the most free. Neats foot 
is the next best, winter Sperm, oil the next, and sum- 
mer do. the nextv 

After it is oiled it should go dirough the picker 
again.- If it is the finest of wooll, it should be roke 
or carded twice : the first time of cai'ding it should not 
be fed on the machine more than one third or fourth as 
heavy as it would require to make rolls.. After this 
you can proceed to make rolls. Coarse or common 
wool does not require so m’<ich oil as fine^ — ^neither does 
it want breaking, except when- worked in mixtures., fo 
making mixtures, particular care must be taken to have 
tlie colors well mixed.. They should be picked sepa- 
rately, and then a laying of one kind spread upon the 
fioor, near the feeding table of the picker, and tlie oth- 
er color or colors, spread even upon the first ; so 
continue spreading one laying on the top of the other, 
until you have spread the whole. Then take from the 
top laying down to the floor, as much as you can en- 
close under one arm, and with the other hand feed it on 
the picker. After it is picked, oil as before directed 
then pick it twice more. After this it should be broke, 
then picked again : you will then take a small lock, 
and by working it in your hand with a little soap, will 
mat it together ; by this it w’ill be readily perceived 
whether it is mixed even or not. If it is mixed even, 
you will then proceed to make rolls of it ; but if not 
it must be broke again. To find whedier rolls are 
good or not, take up one or more and look thimigh to 
the light; if w'ell carded they will be perfectly cleai', 
and by stretching them, die harle or fibres will draw 
out to their full length. 
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On Spinning Wool. 

Spinning is a branch of tnanufacture, that requires a 
strict attention, and a steady hand to perform it well. 
By observing tlie diiections hereafter mentioned, spin- 
ners will find it to their advantage. 

1st To spin fine yam, or that which is 80 knots to 
the poundj on a common Jenny, with a stretch of six 
feet, have your ropings as fine as to take up 2 feet 3 or 
4 inches of die stretch ; then shut in your ropings and 
begin drawing your thread with as much twist as the 
thread will bear and not break. 

Should you, after taking the twist fix)m the roping, 
draw your thread with too litde twist, it would draw in- 
to fine places, and become rough and uneven. 

2d. Spinners should use the greatest care in build- 
ing their copps, or broaches ; if they are careless in 
that particular, die expense of winding and waste of 
yam, becomes so great as to take off a considerable 
share of the profits. To avoid this, begin running the 
yam as low down as the spindle will admit. Spread 
the yam no wider dian one inch, in the first place ; you 
will then keep the copp, or broach, as large as conven- 
ient, observing not to run the thread below the largest 
part, keeping your copps in a proper form, until finished, 
so that the mread will run from the top end, as firom a 
bobbin. Copps or broaches properly made, are pre- 
ferred to spools for warping ; they are likewise allow- 
ed to be better for winding from for bobbins and quills 
than from skems or reeled yam. 


Warping of Woollen. 

For the purpose of Warping, bars should be prefer- 
red, in particidar to warp woollen yam from, cops or 
r 2 
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broaches ; a mill in other cases will answer an equal 
purpose, and by many would be preferred. 

To warp a woollen rveb, 20 spools or cops is a suffi- 
cient number for a set. Begin at the top to take your 
lease, by first makmga knot at the ends; run your 
hand through the division of your spools or cops, quite 
up to the knot : then place your left hand thumb through 
this division, drawing the knot close down to the ball 
of the thumb. 

In the next place with your right hand, begin taking 
the lease at about the distance the pms in the bars are 
from your left hand. First take the lower thread on 
the bottom division, bemg under side of your right hand, 
and over the thumb : next of the upper division, upper 
side of your hand and under your thumb, and so on im- 
til you have taken up all the threads. 

You will now lay up your lease as you have it in tlie 
right hand ; then, draw the lease taken between your 
right and left hand out to the knot, in the first end of 
your piece. The next lease you will take in the same 
way, by saving the lease that is drawn out in the begin- 
mng; lay your lease as you hold diem in }'our hand on 
the pins, excepting the 'first, wffiich you will lay on the 
division that is on jom thumb over the first pin in going 
up: then draw your lease and the lower division comes 
at the top; then carry it straight over to the thumb pin, 
by bringing the twm divisions, one down, and the other 
up ; then turn your right hand up as in tire first place, 
which crosses the divisions between the thrum pins : 
then lay the upper division over the last pin as you go 
down, by having the lease right in the lease pins. 


Sizing of Woollen, 

AS PRACTICED IK THE FACTORIES. 

For 20 pounds of woollen warp, dissolve in 12 quarts 
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of water, 2| pounds of best Irish glue in a pot or kettle 
over a moderate fire, by stirrmg it often to keep it from 
sticking or burning at the bottom. 

When it is dissolved, prepare a tub perfectly smooth, 
so that your yam may be kept in good order ; then 
pour oft’ your glue liquor one tlrird part of it into the 
tub. 

Begin at the knot thrumbs of your warped piece, by 
curling it roimd in the bottom of your tub and pressing 
it down at the same time, until you have got one tliird 
of the' web placed in the tub t now turn tlie warped 
piece bottom side up, and be careful tliat all your yam 
is wet, having the glue liquor so warm as not to scald. 
You will now begin at the end of the web and wring, 
by taking one hand over the other, until all the first 
wetting is WTung, which must be taken outside of the 
tub as fast as it is wrung. Then add a third part of the 
glue liquor again, and also a third part of the yam, and 
proceed as before, until it is all wet and WTung. Ob- 
serve towring it no harder than to prevent it from drain- 
’mg. 

You will then spread your yam upon a stretchy out 
of doors, keeping it from the groimd; then run your 
raith or raddle through it, as you would in be aming - 
then take out your raith and diy it. 

When it is dry, see that your knots or bouts are even, 
and tie a small string aroimd the web, once in about 
five yards of each other ; then chain it up, and it is ready 
for beaming. 


Beamhig the Web. 

In order to prepare for tliis operation, you must have 
the girth or top beam which k over die seat of your 
loom jnade smooth; carry the end of the web over this 
girth, and bring it down on the yam beam; then put 
your rod prepared for that purpose into the lease. You 
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will next place tlie knots or bouts in the raith or raddle, 
the widtlr you %vill have your cloth, by carefully obser- 
ving that you have the piece equally divided in the 
width of the loom. 

In tlie next place you will proceed to wind on your 
piece, keeping the yam perfectly smooth on the beam, 
so that there shall be no uneven places or ridges. Should 
you be careless in tliat respect, and suffer the bouts to 
drop into the hollows, dre yam while rveaving will part 
of it become loose, and shew the effect of it in the flan- 
nel. As a remedy against this, move your raith mode- 
rately backwards and forwards, at different pejiods in 
the course of beaming. "When it is nearly all wound 
on, place in your lease rods, and tie the ends together, 
so tliat the lease w^ill be safe ; then put m a stiff rod 
dirough your thrumbs, spread the piece on this rod, and 
make^fas't a cord to the rod, to hold the remaining part 
of the web, and finish beaming. 

You will then hang up the raitli or raddle nearly over 
the harness, cut your thriuns and bring your lease rods 
level ; then knot up tlie ends, and it is ready for draw- 
ing. 


Weaving Woollen. 

Weaving is ati important part of manufacturing goods. 
The cloth should be well made by the weaver, other- 
wise it cannot afterwards be made good. It is a mista- 
ken idea that many people assume, that flannel should 
be made thin. \Vhen flannels are made in this manner, 
it is impossible for the clothier to give satisfaction, as it 
lastly devolves on him ; he is reproached for some mis- 
management, and many times when he is entirely blame- 
less. 

Flannels for fulled cloth, should be made as stout as 
possible by the weaver ; at least they should put in of 
filling one quarter more than waip. 
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It may be supposed by many that the same quantity 
of wool! thus wove, will not produce the same proportion 
or number of yards of cloth when fulled, as if wove thin, 
but this is a mistake ; it should be considered that it 
requires less fulling than when otlierwise done. 

It is no doubt noticed by many, that domestic made 
cloth when worn drread bare, the thread has the appear- 
ance of a kink ; this is owing to the flannel beuig wove 
thin, which requires so much fulling before it arrives at 
a suitable thickness, that tlie threads become crooked 
and knottjn 

Should' your clotli be vrove thick, with tiie threads 
brought firm and close one with another, the cloth when 
worn thread bare,, n il! appeca- neaily as smooth and 
handsome as in tlie first wear of it. 


On preparing the filing for Winding. 

If you win have a good piece of flannel, wet your 
bobbins or quills in weak soap suds, and be sure to have 
your filling thoroughly wet. 

To do this in a proper manner, take a small quill or 
tube, 6 or 8 inches long, and place the tube fairly upon 
the bobbin or quill, wfiile holding it under the suds li- 
quor, n hen by sucking the air out the yam, it will wet 
with the greatest ease. 


Raith or Raddle. 

Some attention is necessary to be paid to this instru- 
ment, for beaming your piece. For broad weaving, 
you will have the raitli the full widtli you wish your 
cloth, whether eleven quarters or under. Calculate the 
teeth within that distance to take up a web of a mid- 
dling fineness, by placing every half bout between each 
of those teeth. In webs, finer or coarser, where yon 
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have occasion to place your bouts or half bouts, in 
double or skipping* teeth, be careful to divide the half 
knots or bouts at such distances, as to give an even pro- 
portion,. in spreading tlie yam on the beam properly. — 
This utensil being of a simple construction, it will re- 
quire but a few words to direct how it should be made. 
In the first place, plane a stick smooth, one and a half 
inches square. After ascertaining the number of teeth 
you will want, set them within the distance you w^ant 
your cloth, by dividing the distance with a pair of com- 
passes or dividers, having them the size of a quill, and 
2| or 3 inches in length then frame in a couple of 
.posts at each end, with tenons for a cap piece, which 
last must be grooved out to set on the ends of the teeth, 
having small pins to keep it to its place^ and it is finish- 
ed. 


JVeaving Brajtr 

Before w^e commence giving directions, as it respects 
the various drafts which follow, it will be proper to 
give some explanation of terms, that are used; which 
will answer for a guide in many respects for all the 
drafts in our work, if strict attention is paid to the sub- 
ject 

A short cord, is a cord fixed to the long Jam and 
treadle ; this cord raises up a wing or shaft of the har- 
ness, when the weaver treads the treadle, to which it is 
attached. 

A long cord, is a cord that is fixed to the short lam, 
and passes between the long lams, and connects witli 
the treadle : w hen this treadle is trod, it pulls down a 
part of the wings of the harness. 

Wings of the harness, are a number of shafts, on which 
are worked a kind of loop with twine ; through these, 
the w^axp passes. The wings are connected with the 
jacks above, and short lams below, by the help of 
cwds. 
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Long lam, is a long stick which is raised up and 
down while weaving, by being connected with the 
treadle, by the help of a sTiort cord. The long lams 
nase up the wings when the treadles are trod dcrwn by 
means of the short cords, and other cords which Mow 
from the ends of the long lams to the ends of the jacks 
on the top of the loom. These jacks are a number of 
sticks which move on a pin in a frame at the top of the 
loom. 

Short lam, is similar to a long lam only shorter, and 
moves m another pin above the long lams. The short 
lams pull down the wings when the treadle is trod by 
help of the long cords ; they should be placed in the 
loom so. far above the long lams as not to touch them 
when the treadle is firmly down. 

Draft, is a form of directions by which to coipmence 
•and perform work in weaving. Also in drawing through 
the warp into tire harness, it is termed the draft. 

Cording, is a name found in all of the above drafts, 
and made to distinguish the long and short cords. The 
long cords are distinguished by crosses, and the short 
cords by blank spaces. 

N. B. The learner will see that the long lams can- 
not be represented in any of the drafts, excepting in 
those that are not connected wnth the cor^g : as for in- 
stance they are not seen in draft No. 1, but are in No. 
1 7. The short lams are not to be seen m any of the 
drafts : we therefore refer the reader to the engraving, 
which shews the treadles, lams, wings &c. 

The front wing of the harness in the following num- 
bers of drafts, wfil have knit on it double the number of 
helves that each of the otlier wings have : and when draw- 
mg, there will be left out opposite the figures one helve 
to two threads drawm: viz, in numbers, 8^, 9, 10, 12, 13 
14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, and 28. 
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No. L Bird Byes- 

DRAFT. 

After the cords of die harness are made even, s6 
diat they will hang level ; you will dien cammence 
drawing on the ri^t. Begin on .the back wing, and 
draw A, B, C, & jD, then leave out one helve on the 
front shaft I), next few C, B, A, and the draft is once 
over, which, is 7 direads. You will then begin again 
on A, and go over again as before, being careml to put 
one helve on D* So proceed backwards and forwards 
until all the the yam is drawn through die harness. 

In the cording there are eight long cords and eight 
short ones. 
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No. 1. Bird Eyes. 


{hrding. 

Draft, 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

lilt 

ft 1 1 A 

gj — 1 2 




If? 


« 

3e 






fid- F£ 
1 f f I 

tread* 

Us 


Tread of the piece, 

E is the first tread : it pulls down by means of the 
two cords (represented the two stars) 
wings or shafts^ A & D & raises B & 

H is the second tread and pulls down wings 

C D & raises A & BL 
B the third tread, and pulls down wings 

A & D & raises B & C» 
G the fourth tread, and pulls. down 

A & B & raises C j& B, 
F the fifth tread and pulls down 

A C & raises B & B. 
S the sixth tread and pulls down 

C T& D & raises- A Sc Bu 
P the seventh tread and pulls down 

A & C & raises B & D. 
G the eighth tread and pulls down 

A & B & raises C & IX 


The tread is now once -dvo-j and you wU begin a- 
gain at E, and go over as before. 

Thb pattern is wove with four wings> four treadles, 
and sixteen cords^ as wiU be seen by die draft and cor- 
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Jfo. 3. Three Shaft Ticking. 


Cordim 




I}raft 


1^:51 


pNl. 
I J I 

^ CO 






This pattern is wove with 3 wings, 5 treadles and 15 
cords 5 and the draft is represented as being once drawn 
over : you will next begin to draw tiirough the back wing 
F, then the middle one G, then the front one H, and so 
go over with it in that way until all your yarn is drawn 
mrough the harness. The learner will observe that by 
treading thus, A, C, B, D, C, E, the draft will be twice 
over, and the treading once. Use the same slaie as fee 
plain cloth, and draw 3 thicads through a reed or split* 


SBCB 

ireaklel 


No. 3. 


Four^haft Ticking. 


Cording. 

1 1 I > , 


Draft 




This pattern is wove with 4 wings, 4 treadles, and 16 
cords. The draft is represented as being drawn over once. 
You will then begin to draw over again as before, first 
through the back wing E, tiien F, G, H, and so through 
the piece. 

The treadipg is represented by figures. In the first 

S e tread figure 1, then 2, 3, 4, which is once over j then 
n again as before and tread figure 1, and so on. Use 
lie two beers lower than for plain cloth, and draw 4 
* threads in a reed. 


ka 
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No. 4. Elastic Cord. 

€ordmx« Draft. 

I f ! ! I r 


I I This pattern is formed by four wings^ six 

treadles and sixteen long cords, i^i^hieh ai'e rep- 
resented by crosses ; these cords connect the 
short lams and treadles. Eight short cords. — 
These are represented by the spaces in the 
cording : they connect the long lams and trea- 
^ dies. See No. 1. Bird eye. 

4 The present draft as it appears, is once 

sco! 'n drawn over: thus, first drawn thread through 
I P ^ wing A, next C, B, D, begin again at A, and 
I I so go on as before. 

I i TREAD. 

J I 

I j Tread first, figure 1 ; next, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

TrJ-hies treading this once over, is the draft twice 
‘ o\'er. If it is corded correctly, figure 1 pulls 
dorni wings A & B ; figure 2, C & D ; figure 3, A B ; 
figure 4, C, D ; figure 5, B, C, D ; figure 6, A,C, D ; 
figure 7, A, B, D ; figure 8, A, B, C. 

Should tire W’eaver wish to make this entirely plain 
cloth, he can by using the two middle treadles only; 
as dii-ected; thus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Use the same slaie as for 
plain cloth, 2 tlireads in a reed. 
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No. 5. Herring Bone. 

Coriins- Draft 


' The figures on this draft represent it as being 
drawn once over ; you will then begin at 

figure 1, and go over in the same maimer* There 
is in the cording to this drafts 8 cords that are rep- 
« ^ resented by crosses, and also 8 that are represen* 
1^1 ted by spaces. The eight that are distinguished 
by crosses, are long cords that connect 'the short 
I I ' lams and treadles. The spaces, are cords con- 
} necting the long, lams and treadles. 

! TREAD. 

I lf the cording is correct, the treadles \\illp^ 
^ down the wings as follows’: First tread pulls 
' down wings, figures 1 & 2 ; second, figures 2 & 
3 ; third, figures 3 & 4 ; fourth, 1 & 4 : fifth, 3 
& 4*; sixth, .2 & 3 ; seventh, i & 2 ; eighth, 1 & 4. 

The tread is now once over, and the draft twice.— 
Use a slaie .4 beers finer than for plain gloth, and draw 
2 threads in a reed. 

q2 
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No. 6. Bx Shaft Twill. 


Cording. 


yjjZjjL 

i 

lit! 

i” 


fill 




Lj 

« - 2 


I : / ' This pattern is formed by 6 wings and 6 
treadles. 

The draft is calculated for stripes, hvo col- 
I ors in the warp, and is represented as being 

’ wT once drawn over, as thus : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
, IhssiL. You will then begin again at 1, and go on as 
before. 

In diis cording there are 18 crosses, or long 
cords, attached to the short lams and treadles, 
and 18 spaces, or short cords, which are at- 
tached to long lams and treadles. 

, ■ t K the cormng is correct, figure 1 on the 

treadles, which is the firsttread, pulls down fig. 
4^ 5 & 6, on the harness ; figure 2 pulls down 1, 5 & 6 ; 
figure 3, pulls down 1, 2 & 6 ; figure 4, pilllsdown 1, 
2 & 3 ; figure 5, pulls down 2, 3 Sc 4 ; figure 6, 3 4 
&5. 

You will use a slaie six beers finer than for plain 
cloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
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No. 7- Bird Eyes ^ Twilled. 


Cording, 

ji ( ( j r 
TT~r> » .». — 
■fl I I « «_■“ 


• I ‘ ‘ J XT' 

mnr 


<rtf 

lift 


Treadles, 
■ ■ • 111 


Draft, 






iiE|E 
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This pattern is formed witli 8 wings in the 
harness, and six treadles. The di'aft is repre- 
sented as being drawn once over, viz : draw 
first on E, then F, G, H, then the back wing 
A, then on C, B, C, A, D, B, D. On tlie 4 
back wingSj the learner will perceive we skip 
shafts. You will now begin again, on E, and 
so on, according to the figures on the shafts 
of. the harness; observing ft at in drawing the 
pattern once over, will tsJce 32 threads. The 
cording is represented by 12 crosses, and 36 spa- 
ces. The crosses ©r long cords being attached 
to the shoit lams, w^ill pull down a part of the 
wings, while the spaces or short cords attached 


to the long lams, raise the rest of the wings. 


TBEJD. 


Begin first on treadle figure 1, which pulls down 
wings D, and E. 

next on figure 2, pulls down A and F. 

fig. 3, pulls down C and G. 
fig. 4, pulls down A and H. 
fig. 5, pulls down D and E. 
fig. 6, pulls down B and F. 
fig. 7, pulls down C and G. 
fig. 8, pulls down B ^d H. 

The treading of the pattern is now once over ; beM a^n on 
fig. 1, and go on as before. 'Die pattern of the cl<TOis formed 
of 2 colors ill the warp, drawn 8 and 8. For the will 

use a different color. The bird’s eye appears in fte arid 

the twill in fiie warp. Use a slaie 4 beers finer thaji for plain 
cloth, ^nd draw 2 threads in a reedt The waip and pimg are to 
be of an equal fineness. 


<! - g 

« „ 

— 31— y — 

11 — 

^ This pattern is formed with 5 wings and S 
«i« ti*eadles. The draft is represented as being 
1 1«| once drawn over, viz : draw first on C, next on 
^ I E, C, E, D, E, D, E, and so on tlirough, 
m ti tliere being 24 threads di'awii. You will then 
^ 1^? -begin again on C, as at first. 

The cordiiig is represented by 12 crosses, 

' ^ and 13 spaces,, the crosses represent the long 
cords that connect the short lams and treadles, 
and the spaces, the short cords that *o®oect the 
long lams and treadles. 





1 1 


J I HGF 
ireadless 


TREAD. 


Begin first on treadle I, next on J, I, J, H, J, H, J, 
and so on through, as the treadle draft directs ; the left 
foot when weaving being continued on treadle J. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer liian for plain cloth and draw 
2 threads in a reed. 
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No. 9. Diamonds Squares forDiaper, 


Cordim 


Draft, 

5 1 -. 
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GH.IJKL. 

treadles, 


This pattern is formed Avith 6 treadles and 6 
wings in the harness, observmg that half of the 
threads are drawTi on the front wing F. The 
draft represents the threads bemg drawn once 
OA'er. It begins thus : first draAATi thread on E, 
which is the second wing from the front ; next 
drawn is F, then again E, F, then D, F, D, 
F, C, F, C, F, B, F, B, F, A, F, A, F, B, F, 
B_, F,C,F,C, F,D,F, p, F. You will then be- 
gin to draw ag-ain as before, on E, F, observ ing 
that you Avill dratv S2 tiireads, to form the draft 


once over. 


The cording is represented by 15 crosses, 
and 21 spaces. The crosses are shewn for 
long cords, to be attached to the short lams, 
and Avill pull donm a part of the wings. The 
spaces represent short cords, attached to long 
lams, which raise the rest of tlie wings. 


TREAD. 


In the treading, you will obsen^e to begin the tread 
on treadle I, then G, 1/ G, J, G, J, G, K, G, K, G, L, 
G, L, G, and so on, mitil the tread is through ; next be- 
gin at the top of the column as before, observing that it 
takes 32 treads to form the figure, and that the left foot 
while weaving this figure is ^ways on treadle G, which 
makes the plain part of the cloth, while the rest of the 
treadles make the flower. Use a slaie 2 beers finer than 
for plam cloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. The fig- 
ure is a diamond of 16 blocks. 
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No. 10, Diamond Diaper. 


CoTdins* 

t I t I I I 

I 1 rr 
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Draft. 
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This pattern is formed with 6 wings and 6 
treadles— observ'ing that half of the threads 
are drawn on the front wing, F. The draft i^ 
represented as being once drawn over. First 
begin to draw at figure 1, on the back wing A, 
next on the front wmg F, then again on A, next 
on F, and so on from figure 1 to figure 2, as 
you will find pointed out on the 6 wings of the 
harness, until you get the figure in the draft all 
drawTi : then begin again as before to draw on 
A, and F, taking notice that you will draw 32 
threads to form the figure once over, which is 
when w^ove, a diamond of 25 blocks. 

The cording is represented by 19 crosses, 
which signify long cords to be attached to the 
short lams, ^so by 17 spaces, which signify 
short cords, which are attached to long lams. 

TREAD, 


* hg. 'pjje treading is represented by figures, and 
treadles, jg ,jji-ected at the top of the treadle draft how to 
begin die tread, which is thus, — ^Fig. 1, which is tread- 
le G, figure 2, is ^treadle L, and so on until you tread 
the figure through, and you will find it takes 32 treads 
to form it, and that the left foot while weaving, is al- 
ways on the left treadle L, which makes the plain part 
of the cliith., while the rest make the flower. If instead 
of the above figitre you wish a diamond of 9 blocks 
only, you will begin the tread on treadle I, and tread 
through all the treadles to the left, then back as far as 
treadle J. Use a slaie 4 beers finer than for plain cloth, 
and draw’ 2 threads in a reed. 
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No. 11.' Bags, (wove whole.) 

Draft 


i 1 t t 

'JLLJ_L 


This pattern is formed with 8 treadles and 
six wings. Draw the first thread on the back 
wing, figure 1, next on 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and it is 
drawn once over; then begin again on the 
back wing and go through as before, and so 
on until all the mreads are drawn. 

In the cording there is 24 long cords, on. 
short lams, and 24 short cords on long lams. 

TREAD, 

First begin to tread figure 1, next figures 
treadles^ 2, 3, 4, ^5, 6. These treadles form the body 
of tlie bag. The tread is to be continued over and 
ovet in that way, until the bag is w'ove as long as you 
wish : you will then tread the two outside treadles ‘A 
and B, which will close up the end of the bag. 

The right foot on treadle figure i, takes down 5 wings 
and raises up one t the left foot fig. 2, takes down one 
wing and raises up five, and operates in that manner 
through -the tread. 

Linen yam for a 30 slaie, will be suitable for this 
jiattem, and draw 6 threads in a reed. 
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No. 12 . Diamond of 9 Blocks.. .Kaper. 


‘Cor dim 


Draft 






- 2 *“ 2 - 2 -~ 2 - 2 ~ 2 - 2 - 


— 7 — o -i: 

-1 — O-vS 
“ 2 — 


I j 1 This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and 5 
^ t wings, and you will notice that half of the threads 
I ! ? are drawn on the front wmg E. The first thread 
^ ^ is drawTi on wing D, next E, then on D, E, C, 

1 I E, C, E, B, E, E, A, E, A, E, so continue 
^ ^ ' until through, as the draft represents. Now go 
t ^ over again as before, beginning on D, until the 

yam is all drawn through the harness, 
f f ^ In the cording are 13 long cords on the short 

2 ^ I lams, and 12 short cords on the long lams, 

? t ! TREdB. 


I i 

; I f 1 I 

S 1 I 

^ a 1 


2 11 

4,} {3| The first tread is on .treadle; F, fig. 1, on the 
2 1 i 1 i top of the treadle draft ; next fig. 2, treadle 
4 , 1 { js J, next F, J, G, J, G, J, H, J, H, J, I, J, I, J, 
I ( i n and so on until the draft is trod once over,: then 
begin on F, as before. Treadles F, and J, form 
.irea 4r. plain cloth, and G, H, I, the flower. If you 
wash to make it all plain, tread F, and J, constantly. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth, and ^aw 
^ threads in a reed. 

While you are weaving, the left foot is always on 
treadle J. 


J I H GF 

• ‘ * r * 

.ireci ales'. 
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No, 13« Rose and Diamond Diaper- 


Cording, 


Draft. 
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tJMl 1 
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This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and 5 
wings. Half of the threads are drawn on the 
front wing E. The first thread is drarra on 
win^ A, next on E, A, E, B, E, B, E, C, E, 
C, E, and so on until through the whole, as the 
draft directs ; then go over again, beginning on 
A, as before. 

In the cording, there are 13 long cord^ on the 
short lams, and 12 short cords on the long lams. 

THEM. 

The first tread is treadle G, figure 1, under 
the cording; next on J, fig. 2, then on G, J, H, J, 
H, J, I, J, I, J, and so on until the tread is com- 
pleted,' as directed on the treadle draft F, and 
J, form the plain part of the cloth, G, H, and I, 
fonn the floM^er; tread F, and J, constantly, 
and it will make it all plam. 

Use a skie for this draft, 4 beers finer than 
for plain cloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. — 
While j’ou are weaving, the left foot is always 
on trea&e J. 


till? 

JIHCJF 

I 1 t I I 
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No 14, Eight Block Kamond for Diaper. 


— 5 1 
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Cording. Draft. 
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I I This pattern is formed with 5 treadles and -5 
® ^ wings. Half of the threads, are drawn on front 

0 i ^ wing E. The first thread, is drawn on wing D, 
4 3 next on E, D, E, C, E, C, E, B, E, B, E, A, E, 
3 1 A, E, so on through the draft, as directed : then 
it 3 draw over again, beginniiig on D, as before. 
SI I In the cording there are 12 long. Cords on short 
43 1 1 lams, and 13 short Cords on tlie long lam$. 

TREAD. 

® } o 

2] 1 The first tread is on treadle F, fig. 1, tmder 
4 1 3 cording: next on J, fig. 2 ; next on F, J, G, 
* J, G, J, H, J, H, J, I, J, I, J, and so on until 
t j , 'y the tread is completed. F and J, form the plain 
j part of the cloth ; G, H, I, form the flower. 

1 While you are weavmg, the left foot is always 

ii HGF treadle J. 

1, 1 1 1 ! Use a slaie 2 beers finer Aan for plain cloth, 
Treedks draw 2 threads in, a reed. 


JI HGF 

Jr* UJ 

^ readies 
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JSTo. 10, Cross and Diamond Diaper. 


Cording, 
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This pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 5 
wings. Half of the threads, are drawn on the 
front wing E, The first tliread is dra^ra on 
A, next on E, next on A, E, B, E, B, E,C, 
E, C, E, and so on through the wEole ; then be- 
gins the second time on A, as before. 

There are 12 long cords on short lams, and 
13 short cords on the long lams, 

TREAD, 

The first tread is on treadle G, fig. 1, next on 
J, fig. 2, next on G, J, H, J, H, J, i, J, I, J, and 
so on, until the tread is completed. 

F and J, form the plain part of the cloth, and 
G, H, I, the flower. While you are weaving, 
the left foot is always on treadle J. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth, 
and draw 2 threads in a reed. 


jiHGy 

J ^ 
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No, 16, Checked IMmety. 


Cardins^. 


Draff. 
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This pattern is formed with 6 treadles, and 
6 wings. The first thread, is drawn on wing 
A, next on C, next on B,. C, A, D, B, D, and 
so on as the draft directs ; until once over, 
then commence again on A, as before. 

There are 10 long cords, on short lams : and 
26 short cords on long lams. 

TBE^D. 


I i 

i6j5 

2i ji 
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The first tread, is on ti^eadle I, fig. 1, under 
tlie cording, next on L, fig. 2,. next on J, L, I, 
K, J, K, and so on, until the whole tread is 
completed. 

G and H, fonns the plain bar, but if you 
tread I, J, K, L, only, it will form it into stripes. 

Use a slaie 2 beers finer than for plain cloth, 
and draw 2 threads in a reed. 
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1 r I I I 
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No. 17, Eight Shaft Coverlet, 
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This pattern is formed with 6 treadles, and 
8 wings. The wings are represented, as be- 
ing in two divisions, with 4 wings in each* 
You will now begin to draw the first thread, 
on the back division, wing A, fig. 1, next 
draw on B, fig. 2, next A, B, A, B, A, B, 
then on C, D, C, D, C, D, C, D, and so on, 
as directed through the draft: observ^ing, that 
it takes 72 threads, to draw the figure once 
over : you will then begin on the back wing 
A, as first directed. 

Should the weaver wish to have a larger 
figure, for the coverlet than the draft repre- 
sents : he may vary it according to his fancy, 
by observing that the tread is guided by the 
draft : and that die number of treads in the 
treadle draft, must be twice the number of 
threads, that are in the drawing through the 
harness. 
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Explanation of Cording and Tread for No- 17. 

In the cording, there are 25 long cords for short lams^ 
and 23 short cords for long lams- 

TREAD. 

In the whole tread of the pattern, therje are 10 chan- 
ges, being the same as in the drawing the threads- 
'There are only three changes represented in the treadle 
draft for want of room; these three, and all the others 
described hereafter, have double the number of treads 
that there are threads in the drawing ; this is caused by 
the binding yam, which is operated by treadles A and 
B. You wfll observe, that the left foot is continued on 
treadle A and B, through the whole draft in treading, 
which is 72 treads and 72 treads for the right foot also. 

First begin to tread on treadle A, fig. 1, wdth the left 
foot, next F, right foot ; and so on being 16 treads. 

Next right foot on E, (left foot as before) 16 treads. 

Right foot on F, 8 treads. 

onE, 16 treads. 

« onF. 16 treads. 

“ on C, 16 treads. 

onD, 16 Weads. 

“ on C, 8 treads. 

“ “ on D, 16 treads. 

“ onC, 16 treads. 

The draft is now once over, begin again as at first- 
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^ This Pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 
I ^ Half of the threads, are drawn on 

the front wing E. The first thread drawm, 
wing C, next on E, then on C, E, 
D, E, D, E, and so through, as the draft di- 
rects. When through, the draft is once over : 
you will then begin again on wing C, as be- 
fore. 

There are 12 long cords, on short lams, and 
13 short cords, on long lams. 

TREJiB. 

The first tread is on treadle G, fig. 1, un- 
der the cording, next on treadle J, fig. 2, next 
on G, J, F, J, F, J, and so on, as far as is rep- 
resented on the draft. Then continue on with 
the right foot 4 changes thus, (left foot as 
before) C 4 treads (including the left foot) H, 
4, 1, 4, H, 4, which completes the tread. 

J, forms the plain part of the cloth, the rest 
make the flow^er. 

While you are weaving, the left foot is al- 
ways on treadle J. The slaie should be 2 beers 
finer than for plain cloth, and drawn 2 threads 
in a reed. 
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No. 19, Half Diamond Diaper. 
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This paiteni is formed with 6 treadles, and 
6 wings. Half of the threads are drawn on the 
front, wing F. The first thread is fig. 1, 

on wing E, next fig. 2, on F, ^^ext E, Y, D, F, 
D, F, C, F, C, F, B, F, B, F- A, F, A, F, and 
so on tiirough the draft, then begux Il^in on E, 
as before. 

There are 17 long cords on short lams, and 
19 short cords on long lams. 

TREAD. 


The first tread is on K fig. 1,. at the top, next 
on L, next on K, L, J, L, J, L, and so on, un* 
LK J iHG ty. through, as directed. 

^ L, form the plain part of the cloth, and 
tloe rest the flower. While you are weaving 
the left foot is alv/ays on treadle L. 

The slaie should be 2 beers finer than for 
■plain cloth, and drawn 2 threads in a reecL 
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No, 20, Diamond Coverlet. 


Harness, 


This pattern is foiTned with 6 treadles^ 
and 8 wings. The wings of the harness, 
are represented as being in two divisions, 
with four in each. 

Draw the first thread, on the front di- 
vision wing G, fig. 1, next on H, fig. 
% and so on, drawing 8 threads on G and 

H. 

You will next draw 

4 threads on wings E and F, 
4 on C and D, 

4 on A and B, 

4 on E and F, 

4 on C and D, 

4 on A and B, 

and so on, through as the draft directs, 
being in the w^hole figure, 104 threads. 
You w'ill then begin on wing G, as at 
first 
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No. SO- Cording and Tread. 

Cording, 

— In tl)e cording there are 25 long cords 
— g for short lams, and 23 short cords for 
— long lams. 

TBJEJID. 

5 1 g In the whole tread of tire pattern, there are 
j 78 24 changes, being the same as in the drawing 

i i 2 of the threads. There are only 7 changes rep- 

! 34 resented in the treadle draft, for want of room : 

these 7, as also the rest of the changes, have 
1^8^, double the number of treads, that there are 

ill threads in the drawing; this is caused by the 

g binding yam which is trod by treadles N, 
j \ 8 and M. 

1 1 2 It will be obsen-ed that the left foot is confi- 

! 3 ^ ned on treadles N and M, through the whole 
s! ® draft of the treading, which is 104 treads; 
1 ^ ^ and 104 treads for the right foot also. 

. First begin the tread, on treadle N, fig. 1, 
! ^ g under the cording ; next right foot on L, fig. 

8 2, and so on for 16 treads, which is called one 
ij 2 ' change. 

| 3)4 The next, right foot on K, 8 treads J, 8 
5! 6 treads I 8, K 8, J 8, I 8, this makes all the 
! 7 8 changes and treads, that we have represented 
* ! 2 on the treadles. Then continue on J 8 treads, 

|s i K 8, 1 8, J 8, K 8, L 16, I 8, J 8, K 8, 1 8, 
f ! I J 8, K 8, J 8, 1 8, K 8, J 8, I 8, the whole 
jj draft or figure, is now through, being 208 
13 treads. 

5', , 

!? 

t ! r 

NMLK J I 

J J I ! I I 

i readks. 


I I i i I 

'1 i I i__r 
t iTi r 

t t"}"! I 
*1 I JJ_I 
{ i~t J r 

■ f I I II 
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No. §1, Diamond Coverlet. 


.^7531—31- 

^642-42- 


Draft. 

--31 

IQ. 2->? — 

- 31 -^ 7531 - 


-31— 7531*— 7531-- 31- 
-42— 8€4l— 8642— 42- 

31— 1— — 31 — 

_42 S— 42 — 


— 42— 8642— P- 1 
K— ^ 

— 5?:®^ 


Carding. 
. _____ 


J_IJ J I t 

I r Ti 1 1 ~" 

I* * f M r 


! I 1 

li 1 Ho 


l^{ 
11 ■ 


1^ 

Ij 

1? 

fi 

It 

If 

« o 

f ^ 

”.L' 
1^ 
1 1 

is 

5 f 


"’I 

8 -' 

2 

4 

6 

8 

|2 

i4 

16 

js 

3i 

4 

6 


1(1,2 


is 

5| 

i7 

1 


.2 
iH 
sje 
i’'8 

NMLK SI 


— This patiem has 6 treadles, and 8 wings, 
— g the last ai-e seen in the hvo divisions. 

— 4 Draw the first thread ori the back wing 

— A, fig. L next B, fig. 2, next draw 8 
threads on wings C and D, next 4 threads on 
wings A, B, then draw 4 on C, D, aitd so on 
through the draft as directed, being 68 threads, 
24 long- cords, and 24 short cords. 

TREJID. 

"V ou will ti'ead thus, first on N, fig. 1, under 
the cording, next on I, fi,g. 2, and so on four- 
teen chtu'.ges, although tliere axe but six repre- 
sented on the ti'eadles, for want of room. These 
changes have double the number of treads, 
than the threads in the dinn’ing, caused by the 
binding t’am, which is trod by treadles N and 
M, with the left foot. 

After treading the six changes as above- 
rnentioned, you will go on and tread 8 more 
thus, right foot on K, 16 treads, (the left foot 
always on N and M,) L, 4 treads, K 16, L 8, 
K 8, J 8, 1 8; J 16, and tire tread is once over. 


Treaitlk. 
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No, Diamond Diaper, 


-31- 


-31- 


-31- 


- 31“ 


-31—31- 

-31 


- 31 - 


-31“ 


“31“ 


Draft, 

ol— 

SI cq — ^ 


1!242424J4^42‘ 

Cordina^, 


- 31 “ 


“O-— ^ 


.24242424242424242— a — ^ 


2 

2 
4b 
2 
4 
2i 

2 ! 

4| 

s! 

4 
2 
4 
2t',j 

4 f 

11^ 
4|f 

2l| 
43j 
2 


— i This pattern is formed with 5 treadles, and 

— ^5 wffigs, Half of the threads are d^a\^n on 
the front wing E. 

The first thread is drai^ai on wing A, fig, 1, 
next on E, next on A, E, B, E, B, E, C, E, C, 
E, D, E, D, E, and so on, drawing 88 threads. 
This draft for want of room, does not repre- 
sent but 60 threads ; but it will be found that 
we have described the remainder by letters. 
After you have drawn the 60 threads, continue 
on thus, D, E, D, E, C, E, C,.E, B, E, B, E, 

A, E, A, E, D, E, D, E, C, E, C, E, B, E, 

B, E : the whole of the draft is now through; 
tlien begin again at fig. on wing A; where the 
draft first commenced. 


J IHGF 
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Explanation of Cording and Tread for No. 22 . 

In the cording there are 20 long cords for the short 
lams, and 5 short cords for die long lams. 

TREAB. 

The first tread is on treadle F, fig. 1, under the cor- 
ding : next on J, fig. 2, next F, J, G, J, G, J, H, J, H, 
J, I, J, I, J, and so on, treading 88 treads. 

This- draft, for want of room, does not represent but 
60 treads, but we have,' as in the drawing, described 
the remainder by letters. 

After treading the 60 treads continue through thus ; 

I, J, I, J, H, J, H, J, G, J, G, J, F, J, F, J, I, J,I, J, H, 

J, H, J, G, J, G, J ; the whole of the draft of the tread 
is no%v through. Begin again on F, fig. 1, under the 
cording as, before. 

While you are weaving, the left foot is always on 
treadle J, which forms the plain part of the cloth, and 
die other four form the flower. 

The slaie for this pattern, should be 2 beers finer 
tiian for plain cloth, and drawn 2 direads in a reed. 
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No. 28 , Block Stripe Diaper. 

Cording. Draft. 

j±rn 3 U-7-r- 3i 71=^ ^T T S 

f j-j-il; — ZZllis i'll 3 i^J — li 3 1 g : ^ 

-i — • J ‘ - . <5 - 7 5 3 X II 3 1 ft 3 

-42-42-42-42-42 42..86~42-42-42 42-42- 42-42- « 3=3 

f This pattern is formed witli 5 treadles ajjd 5 

I WTngs. Half of the threads are drawm on the 
1 front wing E. The first thread is drawn on wing 
3 D, fig. 1. next on E, next on Dj E, C, E, C, 
g E, and so on through the draft, which is once 
^ * over, when you will begin again onD, as before. 
^ There are 12 long cords for short lams, and 
gj'’ 13 short cords for the long lams. 

43 TREAD. 

SI 11 

4 . 3 The first tread is on F, fig. 1, under the cor- 
1 ding, next on J, fig. 2, next on F, J, G, J, G, J, 
and so on imtil once over, as directed in the 
draft of treading ; then begift: again on F, as 
before. 

[iriGF When you areweavingj the left foot is always 
ireadiei cu treadle J. The treadles w'hich foirn the plain 
cloth are F, and J, and the others form the iiow’er. 

The slaie for this pattern, should be two beers finer 
liian for plain cloth, and draw two threads.in a reed. 


1 ^ 1 
SI { 

43 II 
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61 

87 


21 

"I 

8 | 

% 

4 


1! 


.3! 
615 

%\ ii 
4131 
6j5 
87 i 

1 


ii 

6 

8 


3* 

■6j6 

87'4 


1 

3l 
6j5 
i87! 
2l I< 
li'Si 

;|6!5 

1187! 

f2LLi 
Uisi i 


I i 1 


0J5ML K jr I 


‘No. Birds Eye Cai^et. 


Cordin^^ 



This pattern is formed with eight treadles, 
and 8 wings. The wings are represented as 
being in two divisions, with 4 wings in each. 

You will now begin, by drawing the first 
thread on the back division, wing A, fig. 1 : 
next draw on C, B, C, A, D, B, D ; com- 
mence next on the front division, wing E, 
dien G, F, G, E, H, F, H ; begin again on 
the back division, wing A, and so on tiirough 
the draft. Then begin on the back wing 7 \, 
first directed, observing that it takes 80 
threads to dmw the figure once over. 

There are 32 long cords, for short lawi? 
and 32 short cords for long lams. 


TREdI), 


The first tread is on treadle I, begun ai 
fig. 1, near the cording ; next tread P, fig. 
2, then J, P, I, O, J, O, which makes t 
treads : then K, N, L, N, K, M, L, M, ma- 
king 16 treads; you will then continue tc 
tread all die draft of treading through, being 
in die whole figure 80 treads, it is then be- 
gun on I again, fig. 1, on the top as before. 
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No. 25, Rose and Compass Diaper. 
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I5-S-31- 


—31 

31_31 

31-31- 
-31 — 


-31—31—31—31- 

-31—31—31- 


— 424242424242424242424242424242424242 } 


This draft represents tlie %nre as being drawn once 
over. Thjere is on it 18 changes, 4 figures to a change 
as I, 2, 3, 4. The four figures or threads, when di an n, 
make one block, and 18 blocks from the right, which 
extend only to O on the plate, is all that the draft of the 
harness represents. The blocks to the left of that let- 
ter, is the figure commenced again, and placed there to 
maJce the plate appear square, as it is in the cloth. 
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No. 25, Cording and Tread. 


«d 


€ording^ 

cording there are 16 long cords (»i 
i the short lams, and 20 short cords on the 
vR ri ; long lams. 

LK J IHG 


t\ 

l\ 

2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
211 
43 
2|1 
4}3 
21 
43 
2[1 
413 
»li 
*3l 


I i 


Tt-ei Hi: 


TREAD. 

The first tread is on treadle H, fig. 1, next on 
L, fig. 2, next H, L, G, L, G, L, and so on un- 
til the tread is through as directed, being in the 
w^ole, 72 treads. While you are weaving 
the left foot is always on the left hand treadle 
L, which makes the plain pait.^ the doth, while 
the rest form the flcwer. The slaie for this 
pattern, should be 2 beers finer than for plaai 
cloth, and draw 2 threads in a reed. 

Explanation of the draft 

Tlus pattern has 6 wings, i^ran 
thread on the back wing A, fig. 1,, 
wing F, next on A, F, B, F, B.^F, an 
as the draft directs. Half of the ihrt 
drawn on wing F, being 72 threads in W 
ure. 1 2 
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No. S6, Plain Block Carpet. 
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Explanation of Draft and Hate No. 26. 

This pattern is formed with 8 treadles, and 8 wings- 
The wings are represented as being in two divisions 
with 4 in each. 

Begin to draw on the back division wing A, fig. 1, 
drawing 12 threads on A, B, C, D, and so on as the draft 
directs, drawing 120 threads, the last thread being 
on H. You will now proceed to draw the threads 
for the smr’i blocks, that appear in' the center, of the 
plate a second time thus draw 4 threads on the 
4 back wings A, B, C, D, then four threads on the 4 
front wings, then 4 on the 4 back wings, next 4 on the 
4 front wings, then 4 on the 4 back wings, an^ 4 on the 
4 front wings. The draft is now through ; although the 
plate from want of room, does not represent the whole 
figure, as will appear in die cloth. You will now com- 
mence drawing the whole draft the second time over, 
beginning the 12 threads A, B, C, D, as at first 
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No. g6. Cording and Tread. 


roKMLKjt Corditig, 

34'! Ui 

S4i| (31 
S^ii |31 


24 jl 
6875 
2431 
6875 
24rfl 
6875 
84111131 


24 


S4| 


31 
31 
llaik!' 

i 1,143111 

Ji243ljj 
24111131 
12431 
2431} 
12431) 


I n I I'lJ I 

111 the cording there are 32 long ccards, 
and 32 short corcfi. 

The fet tread is on treadle I, fig. 1, next 
on P, fig. 2, next on J, O, I, P, J, O, I, P, J, 
0, this finishes the first change i you will 
now tread on the second change, K, N, L, 
M, and so on, treading as many treads as the 
draft directs, being 144 treads ; it is then be- 
gun again as before. 
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34!!! {31 
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No. 37, Damask Diaper. 
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Explanation of Draft No 

This pattern is formed with 12 treadles, and 12 
•wings. The wings are represented as being in 3 divis- 
ions with 4 wings in each. 

Begin the draft on the back division win^ A, fig, 1, 
drawing 4 threads on A, B, C, D, next on E, F, G, H, 
middle division ; next 8 threads on I, J, K, L, front di- 
vision : and so on as the draft directs, observing there 
are 20 changes, and 168 threads. 

The learner in drawing the threads, must be guided 
by the harness, or shaft marks, bet\veen the figures 
composing the changes, tliat he will not draw too many 
threads on a division at once. 

The five stripes or columns of blocks, on tlie left 
side of the plate, are not to be drav^nthe first time over, 
as they are merely laid down to make the figure appear 
square, as in the cloth ; they will be. drawn w^hen you 
commence again. ?s will be seen by cb^crving the right 
h^^rd side of the plate. 
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Cording and Tread, of No. 


Cording* 


1 1 !JJJ_ 

LLJiiX 


1 j j j 1 1 

'(“> C’JJL 


rri I m i n 1 1 

U TT ml cording there are 60 long 

1 1 |i? 84 short cords. 

1, ,L "T TBEdB. 

1 I The first tread is on treadle M, fig. 1, 

1 o'" I next on X, fig. 2, N,W, O, V, P, U, 

% I 1 1 1 j ! iT Q> T) R, S, Q, T, R, S, and so on, 
i treading 84 treads, being 12 changes, 
©)•« J,_ which is all that is represented on this 

I I rt~ draft for ■want of room. You 'W’ill now 

TT TT ! continue on thus, tread 

tf <^! 5 i. 7T I M, X, N, W, six times over. 

I I ! three times over, 

I 1 77 , O, V, P, U, three times over, 

j I I r|^ T> Q 

(I A , K, o, once over. 

I TTTT III! V, Pj U, once over. 

Treadles, Q, T, R, S, once over. 

O, V, P, U, three times over. 
Q, T, R, S, three times over. 
The figure is now trod once through when you tvili 
begin again as at first. 


I I Oi'^C0r-< 

( I 
I I 
J j 
I 1 » 

fill 

j 

1 I 1 I 


III 

(III 

i j i I 

'TiiUm' 
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Xo. 28 Curtain Diaper. 
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Expianatioii of Draft Mo, g8. 

This pattern is formed with 8 treadles, and S iviiigs* 
Half of the threads are draw^ in the front wing P. 

Draw the first thread on wing N, fig« 1, next on P, 
fig. 2, N, P, M, P, M, P, N, P, N, P, O, P, O, P, 
Oj P, and so on, as directed through the draft, being 
€8 threads on the figure, you will then begin again as 
before* The left hand pillar in the plate, merely repre- 
sents the first pillar as being drawn the second timCe 
The draft or drawing therefore, does not extend only to 
that pillar. 

In the cording to No. 28, there are 26 long cords on 
short lams, and 38 short cords on long lams. 

Explanation of Tread for Mo. 28 ^ 

In the first place the learner will obsen^e the draft of 
treading is represented in two p^s for want of room 
and will perceive that by supposing the right hand co- 
lums to be placed directly under those of the left, it will 
appear correct and of the same shape as one side cf the 
main pillar of the plate. 

Sliould he wish to have a plain bar on the top of the pillars^ he 
will tread A, tliree times each as represented on the top of the 
draft. 

Begin the tread on B, fig. 1, right hand column ; next H, fig. 

next B, H, and so on extending upwards, until at the top of 
the columns. You will observe that the tread must be continu- 
ed on to D, in the left hand coiums, and extend upwards as di- 
rected until through, when you tviil commence again on the right 
hand coiums as before. Should the weaver while weaving, vwsh 
to form a different figure from the one represented in the plate, 
he can form one that will appear ••veil, by merely changing the 
tread. After tre-iding th-i t -'’eutieth change from the begLining, 
which is C, go o-i B, E. F, £, D, C, B, C, I). E, F, G : then- 
begin on thE tAlmr colinus rue go t’ a scc'-*id time as at first 
directed. T-Tale y>i are h always on 

treadle IL E'Sf- e sLk C ^-ee:s fine; aud 

draw £ h i reed. 
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C ording and Tread of No, 28. 
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Jfo. S9, Block Carpet, 
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Explanation of Draft and Plate No. 29 . 

This pattern is formed tvith 8 treadles and 8 wings. 

The w ings are represented as being in two divisions 
witli -t wings in each. 

The drat't is intended to represent the figure as be- 
ginning on the plate at letter \\ being in the centre of 
the largest block, and continuing as far to the left as 
tlie comer block, which it includes ; it then leaves that 
block without drawing it the second time, as will be 
seen by the draft ; then draw the second to tlte riglit, 
vs hirh is 8 threads, and so on backwards to V again. 

This is the whole figure though not as appears in the 
plate. 

'Jlic fii-st thread will be drawn thus ; begin on the 
back division, wing A, fig. 1, next B, C, D, and so 
on, drawing 12 threads on the back division, as direc- 
ted on the draft ; next draw 4 threads on the front di- 
vision, on wings E, F, G, H, and continue drawing un- 
til once over, being 108 threads. 

This being for a carpet, it will perhaps be necessaiy 
to draw douole the number of threads in each change, 
than what has been directed in the draft, that the fi'giire 
may be found large enough in the cloth : however Vou 
wdli be guided in some measure by the size of the yam. 
Should you double the number of threads in each 
change of drawing the tlireacls, you must also double 
the number of treads in treading. 
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5 ^ 0 . 29 , Cording and Tread. 


Cording. 


} 1 i . 

" 1 3 j'‘r. 
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In the cording, there ai'e 32 long cords and 
32 short cords. 

TBEJiB. 

Begin the tread with the right foot on fread- 
le I, fig. 1, under the cording, next with the 
left foot on P, fig. 2, and so on for 12 treads, 
being one change; next onK, N, L, M, 
whioi is the second change ; then continue 
treading through as the treadle draft directs, 
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Explanation of Draft No. 30. 

Til's pattern *s formed ’i^ith 8 trcatlles, and 8 'Mr’ings : the wings are represented 
ns in two dhisions, Mitli 4 'wing'^ in each. 

DrjiW the first threrd on the lack division, wing A, fig. 1, nest on C, fig. next 
tin B, tlier. C, which forms one change, next draw on die front division, wings E, 
CJ, F, E, H, F, H, and so on tlnxmgh, as die draft directs, being 60 threads in 
die figure. Ymt will then begin again as at first. 

The tlirec stn|M*s or colunis of blocks, on the left side of the plate, are nc^ to 
h e drawn the first lime over, as diey are merely laid down to make the figure 
appear «qaMT, hke the cloth : they will he drawn wlien you eommenee again, 
aa will be seen by obseirog the right hand skle oi die i»late. ” 
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Cording and Tread for Xo. 30. 
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In ihe cording there are 32 long cords, 
and 32 short cords. 

TMEdD. 

The first tread is on I, fig. 1, under the 
cording; next on P, fig. 2, J, P, which is 
one change; next on K, N, L, N, K, M, L, 
M, and so on through the whole draft as di- 
rected, being 60 treads. You will then be- 
gin on I, fig. 1, as at first. 
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2fo. 31, Cross and Circle Coverlet. 



Eiplanation of Draft No. SI. 

Tills psttem m fcimed vbh 6 treadles, and 8 wings. The wii^ Jte rejpresent- 
» being in idlvkioes, with 2 wings in each. 

The learns* wiE ohserre, that the drawmg the threads is ccHimieneed. on the 
third stripe or hlmk of the plate, and ends on the foorth stripe from the let. The 
htoeta mi the r^t, and let of the plate, that are not represented as bemg 
drawn, are placed there merelj to eidubit the figure (as nearly as room mil per- 
mit) in the cloth. The first thread is drawn cm wmg C, fig. 1, seccmd ^ivmoo, 
BextoiiB,%.2,aiid the draft h tkoo^ bdng 82 

gm j^iin m ^ first. 
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Cording and Tread for No. 31 


9 ! 


Cording, 

I t « » I T 


If lit 
l( 2 
JS 4, 
li 2 
|3 4 

5.| 1 6 
|1 ,2 
3i U 
15, 6 

1 

\5 1 4 
5|! 6 

il 2 
S| , 4 , 
15 I 6 
ii 2 I 
js 4 
5| 6 
!? 8 
l|2l 
!34 

5!6 . 

178 


in 12 

!3 4 

5! 6 

!7i 8 

K>f LK J I 
f ) 1 I I f 

frmt&s. 


In the cording there are 24 long cords, and 
24 short cords. 

TREdi). 

In the whole tread of this pattern, there are 
18 changes, being the same number as in the 
drawing of the threads. There are only 7 
changes represented in the treadle draft for want 
of room; these seven, as also the rest of the 
changes, have doable the nun'.ber of treads tlran 
there are threads in the drawing : tliis it' cau- 
sed by the bindm8:yarn, which is trod by tread- 
les N, M, 

It will be obsejTed diatthe left foot is contiii- 
ued on treadles N, M, through the whole draft 
of treading, which is 84 treads, and 84 treads 

ith the right foot also. 

Begin the tread on treadle N, fig. 1, under 
the cording, next right foot on I, fig. 2, M, I,- 
tliis is one change or 4 treads : next on N, J, 
and so on 16 treads, which is the second 
change. Next tread with the right foot on. I, 
twelve treads, K, 8, L, 8, J, 8, 1, 8 : this makes 
all the changes that are represented on the tread- 
les; then continue K, 12 treads, L, 12, K, 4, 
L, 12, K, 12, 1,_8, J, 8, L, 8, K, 8, 1, 12, J, 12; 
the whole treading in the dr^t or figure is now 
through, being 168 triads. 
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Explanation of Draft and Plate No. 3S. 

This draft represents the figure as being once drawn 
over ; it takes two thirds of uie third block, from the 
right, (the wliite spaces being called blocks as well as 
those that are black,) and continues to the left, fourteen 
changes. As you take only a part of the block first 
mentioned, and a part of the diird, from the left, it 
makes but one block, as will be seen by the di-aft. 

The pattern is fonned with 6 treadles and 8 wings ; 
the wings are represented as being in four divisions, 
with two wings in each. The draft is begun thus — 
first tliread drawn on wing A, fig. 1, back di\ ision, next 
on B, fig. 2, next on A, B, C, D, C, D, C, D, A, B, 
A, B, A, B, E, F, G, H, E, F, and so on until the 
draft is once oi’er, when you will begin again on A, 
fig. 1, as at first ; 48 tlweads form the figure. 


Explanation of Cording and Tread for No. 3S. 

In the cording there are 24 long cords and 24 short 
cords. 

TREJIB. 

The first tread is on treadle I, fig. 1, next N, fig. 2, 
J, N, I, N, J, N, which is one change ; continue through 
as the draft directs, being 15 changes in the whole, and 
96 treads, which completes the figure ; you will then 
begin again as at first on treadle I, fig. 1. 
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No. 32, Eight Shaft Coverlet. 



^aritess. 
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Cording and Tread, of I^■o. 32 . 


CorddM^* 


t I 
i 1 


— e 

a 


I j Km m 
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No. 33. Broad Clotii. 
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'Cording 

j_j 

“ n "* 

> i 

*}T ^ 

This cloth is wove widi 2 treadles, aiid four 
wings in the harness ; and has 4 long cords that 
connect the short lams and treadles, and 4 short 
cords that are fixed to the long lams and tread- 
les, The di-aft is represented as being dra^TO 
over once. First drawn thread is on the back 
wing, figure 1, then 2, 3, 4, You will then be- 
gin again on the back wing as before, and so 
proceed until all tlie tlireads are drawn. In the 
treading, figure 1 is for tire right foot and figure 2 for 
the left. 

Twenty eight pounds of woollen yam should rvaip 
63 yards, or in that proportion; let the fineness be 2|, 3, 
3 1, 4 or 4 1 runs to the pound. 

Twenty-eight pounds 4| runs to the pound, 63 yards, 
80 beers, eleven quarters wide. 

28 lbs. 4 runs to the pound, 63 yards, 72 beers, L0| 
quarters wide. 

28 lbs. 3| runs to-the pound, 63 yards, 62 beers, 
10 quarters wide. 

28 lbs. 3 runs to fire pound, 63 yards, 54 beers, 9| 
quarters wide. 

28 lbs. 2| runs to the pound, 63 yards, 45 beers, 9 
quarters wide. 

For further explanation, see subject of w^oollen wea^ 
viirg. 

L 





Draft 
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Xo. Si. Casimere. 


Cording. Draft. 

J-L>X I •> 

Jjiiic f Harness, 

i > i i , > 

't’Yi — — 4l 

This cloth is wove with 4 treadles and four 
wings, and has 8 long cords that connect the 
^ short lams and treadles, and 8 short cords that 

y are fixed to the long lams and treadles. In the 
draft tlie 1st thread is drawn on the back n ing, 
H fig. 1, then 2, 3, 4, You will then begin again at 

g figure 1, and so proceed through until all the 

5^ threads are drawn. In the ti'eading, figure 1 

is the first tread nith tlie right foot, and fig- 
ure 2 is the next “with the left, figure 3 is the next for 
die right foot, and figui'e 4, for tlie left — then begin a- 
gain on figure 1. 

The two kinds of Casimere, single and double mil- 
led, are wove in the same way : the difference is made 
in the filling. 

The double milled should be made of slack filling, 
and the single milled of twist, nearly the same as the 
warp. 

Fifteen pounds five runs to the pound is sufficient for 
a warp of sixt}’^-three yards long — 48 beers in the har- 
ness, 24 reed, 4 threads in a split — 5 quarters wide. 
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No. 35. Satinet. 



This cloth is wo\'e with six treadles and six 



shafts or vrings, and is wove one yard and one 
eightir wide. Begin to draw on the back 
wing, figure 1, then tlirough 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6 , then 
begin- again at figure 1. 

In the cording there are 0 !; mg cords and 30 
short cords. The first tread is on figure 1, 
the next on 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, tlien begin, the ti'ead 
again on fig. 1. 

Cotton warp No. 17, is suitable for a 30 
slaie — ^No. 18, fora 32 slaie — ^No’s. 19 & 20 


for a 34 slaie. Draw three threads in a split, 
and fill with slack twisted woollen yam, three runs to 
the pound. 




DYEING OF COTTON. 


Remarks and Directions on Preparing and Dying Cot-- 

ton Yam. 

In the first place w e will notice that cotton yam 
must be well cleansed, by making it free from its nat- 
ural oil, before it can be dyed in a complete manner. 
Before tliis is done, it is necessaiy’- for the yam to be 
put ill a proper form. We shall therefore now give 
directions to prepare the yam for boiling. 

Take a 5 pound bundle of cotton yam, and form the 
whole into links or a chain, which is done in tlie follow- 
ing manner; after first taking notice tliat for coarse yam 
you will take about 3 skeins for a link, but yam that is 
No. 14 or finer, take 6 skeins. 

First take 3 skeins and place tliem together at whole 
length, then take tliree more and pass through the first, 
and double the last ; tlien three more are to be put 
through the two loops of the last, and so on until 3 ’ou 
have made 5 pounds into a chain, taking one of 
skeins to loop through the last end to secure it. 

Those dyers who color yam for manufacturing 
establishments, or for others in large quantities, will 
find it necessary to mark the 5 ’^am, so that each kind 
may be kept separate, and returned in a regular man- 
ner ; indeed tiiis plan must be adopted as a rule ; for it 
will be found impossible to keep the different numbers 
separate- witliout ; especially in boiling different num- 
bers at once. 

We shall now give directions to mark the \'arn as 
we have practiced, which will be easily understood. — 
First take a piece of strong twine alxjiit a foot long, and 
put it through the loop of die last skein in the linked 
chain ; then draw both ends of the tu'ine together, and 
L 2 
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make a knot both branches of the twine near the 
loop of the yam. This knot made witli both branch- 
es of the twine, you will always count or call as 10, and 
answers for No. 10 yam. Should a bundle of yam be 
No. 12, then you must make one large knot, tmd two 
small knots on the single branch of tine twine, as the 
small knots count one each, and the large ones 10 each. 
If }'Our yam is No. 20, make two large knots. If it is 
No. 22, make two large knots and two small ones ; in 
this way you can mark any number you wish, which 
mark At ill keep on tlwough tlie operations of boiling, 
dyeing and drying. 

After your r-am is all chained up and mai'ked for one 
boiluig, you will then prepare your boiler with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to cover your yam while boiling. 
After the water has arrived at a scalding heat, for every 
5 pounds of yarn, put in half an ounce of pearlash ; 
tvhen it is dissolved, put in your yam and boil it well 
for about fir'e or six hours, adding water occasionally. 

The yam is next to be taken out and cooled so that 
you will be able to take the links apart with your hands ; 
as you take the links apart, you will count it off into 
pound bunches, and put 5 pounds of one number on 5 
sticks, and those 5 slicks to be kept together; in this 
way proceed rvith the rest, observing to examine the 
twine in the first place, to be sure of tlte number before 
\ ou begin to count it off. 

After you have counted it all off and placed the yam 
on the sticks, you will then rinse it, by taking 5 pounds 
at a time and turning it in a half hogshead nearly full of 
rvater, resting die sticks on two nan'ow strips of board 
which are placed on the top of the tub. When you 
have turned the yam for five minutes, take another 
strip of board which you must have handv, and place 
across the two other strips ; dien bring up one pound 
of j-am at a time, until you put up the 5 pounds ; 
then let it cirain, and proceed vvith the rest ui the same 
manner. 
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In the next place the yarn is to be wrung and shook 
out with care, minding not to break it. Cotton 
vani is wrung in different ways, sometimes on a uTing 
ing machine, and in some dye houses on a pin fixed 
horizontally into a post; this last manner of wringing 
has one advantage over the other which is this; the \'ani 
is continually kept on the dye sticks. Care must be 
observed to keep each five pounds together through all 
tire operations of rincing, ni'inging, dyemg and drying, 
which is yen' easy after a little practice. 

Cotton yam is dyed on sticks, which are about two 
feet in length and about one inch in diameter ,but some- 
times little more where tlie yam is uTung on tlie stick and 
pin. Dye sticks should be made of hard wood that is not 
liable to get rough, as tliey should be entirely smootlt 
to prevent injuring the yam while you are wringing, sha- 
king out, or tummg it in the dye. 

In dyeing most colom on cotton yam in dye houses, 
(excqrting indigo blue) 20 sticks are used, and gener- 
ally one pound is put on each stick, vx'hich are rested 
on two narrow slips of boards over a tub or half ho^rs- 
head. The yam is tlien turned one pound after anoth- 
er in the dye liquor, a longer or shorter time as occa- 
sion requires. 

In dyeing almost every kind of color on cotton, you 
will have your dyes no hotter than t'ou can endure your 
hand m while dipping the yam. 

The yam is commonly received from factories m 5 
jx)und bundles, and is to be returned m the same quan 
tity in a bundle, but not generally in the same manner. 
The most common method has been to dry 5 pounds 
on a pole, having the number mai'ked on the pole with 
chalk, which is done soon as the yam is dj. ed ; this is 
done for the sake of convenience in many cases ; but 
should there be a failure in marking tlie number witli 
clialk, or should it get rubbed off, still the marked 
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tu’inc on one of the skeins for every 5 pounds, will dis- 
tinguish tlie right number. 

After the yam is drj,', for instance, a pole containing 
5 pounds of" No. 12, you will begin and collect 12 
skeins -with your right hand, by slipping them into the 
left : in taking tire last skein of the twelve, you will 
slip it through tire rest, and make a noose or loop, 
which nrakes u pcaind bunch, and so proceed with any 
other numbers, either warp or filiing. You will then 
take tlie five looped skeins that secure die pound bimch- 
es and slip them olf the pole and twist them a little to- 
gether, and when you cany’ the yam into a room, lay it 
clov.ir and mai'k the number with chalk near it. \\’nen 
you put up each 5 [X)unds Jay it lengthwise and save 
out 2 skeins to bind it ; tlien put a printed or written 
ticket on ii explaining the number. 

By following this method of putting up yam in pound 
bunches, it Avill save manufacturers who put out pieces 
to weave, a great deal of time, especially if the dyer is 
faithful in counting the yam riglit. 

In making out pieces to weavers, it is essential that 
die warp is counted exact. Some manufacturers count 
die warp o\-er after the dyer, to be convinced that it is 
exact, but not the filling, where it is put up in poimd 
bunches. 


Ohscroat torts on Preparing anti Dtje’mg Cotton Yarn in 
small quantities, calculated for families. 

In preparing small quantities of yam for boiling, we 
i’econimend to make it into a chain ; which meth- 
od will be found described in die first part of the first 
remarks ; also the manner of marking die \'am and 
boiling it. 

It will first be noticed diat cotton yam for all colors 
is to be dyed on sticks, having die sticks placed on the 
top of a tub or kettle while turning the yam, each stick 
containing one |x>imd. Families w’ill not often hai'e oc- 
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casion to use large tubs or kettles in dyeing cotton. In 
using small ones, it-will be found inconvenient to uTmg 
a poimd of yam over them ; therefore rvhen you uxing 
the yam, either the first time after being rinsed, or in 
the course of dyeing, you will wring only 2 or 3 skeins 
at a time ; it is then to be shook out stoight and pla- 
ced in a sepaiute mamier on the sticks. 

Directions will now be given to prepare a tub or ket- 
tle to die 5 poimds of t'am. A hall' Barrel tub, or ket- 
tle that will contain neai'ly as much liquor, will be large 
enough to die 5 poimds. In tliis case you will have 5 
sticks, with a pound on a stick. The yam is to be put 
in the dye all at once, and tiuned as long a time as will 
be hereafter mentioned in the receipts. 

Should you color less tliaii 5 jjounds, r'oui' tub or 
kettle may be small in propcsrtion, and obsen’e diat 
vmur dye for cotton must be as ivann as }'ou can bear 
the hand in while dipping the vam. Vdhen you 
wring the yam out of the dye, fii'st move the sticks 
one side of the tub or kettle, taking one small parcel olF 
from the stick at a time until all of it is wrung ; then 
shake it out and place it on the sticks as before. 

We recommend to all families who often have oc- 
casion to dry white or colored yam, to use smooth poles, 
having the yam hung the whole length of the skein ; in 
this way yarn will dry not only more even and quicker, 
but keep in better order for weaving. 

N. B. Wliere families want to boil out cotton yam, 
they can use soap suds instead of pearl ash, if tliey like. 


Obsenations on boiling Dye Woods. 

It win not be improper to obseiwe that when an\ 
kind of W'ood wliatever is used in dyeing, it must first 
be cut into small shai’ings or chips, and put loosely 
into a thin coarse bag, tliat it may not stick to the wool- 
len cloth or yam, as the rough chips will not only tear 
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the goods, but cloud or blot them in those places where 
they stick. N. B. Obser-.-e always to have a plenty 
of dye liquor, so that }-our cloth and yam may be dy- 
ed even. 

Wlren chips are boiled up for dyeing cotton, the chips 
must be allowed to setde at the bottom of the kettle, 
then pour the clear part off into a tub ; this is where the 
chips are not put in a bag. Families tliat have no spare 
kettles can put the chips into a bag, and use the same 
kettle for dipping the cotton. Should they put in the 
chips loose in tlie dye to boil, they can strain it through 
a clean basket, or very coarse open wove cloth. Li all 
cases cotton \ arn must be dyed in a clear dye free from 
any chips. 


On vats used in dyeing Uue on cotton & linen. 

The -i-ats used in dyeing blue on cotton and linen in 
the cold dye, are of various kinds and sizes, such as 
mm hogsheads, brandy pipes, and pine vats. The 
last kind are usually made particularly for dyeing, and 
should be of the best white pine plank thoroughly season- 
ed, sound and entirely free fi'om knots. T he staves should 
be at least one inch and a quarter tltick when finished, 
and bound with iron hoops. 

Iron bound hogsheads are generally used at most 
dye houses from being so easily procured ; tliey will an- 
swer very well to color cotton yam in once a day, but 
will not do for linen, as the skeins of linen being so 
long would disturb the sediment of the dye ; therefore 
the vats intended for dyemg linen should be made tall- 
er in proportion. The top of such vats may be made 
about the size of a common hogshead, and largest at 
the bottom. 

^\’hen hogsheads are procured for dyeing blue on 
cotton } am, choose those rvhich are iron bound, and 
sound in e\’er\' part. In first preparing a hogshead for 
dyeing, great care must be tiken to stop the bung hoi? 
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entirely tight, as tlie indigo dye is of a penetrating na- 
ture, and in case it should leak, you would loose the 
best part of it. In order to secure the bung tight, you 
will take a square piece of cotton or linen cloth, then 
rub on some tar and double it about twice, having the 
tar on the inside, place the cloth on the end of the bung 
and drive it in firmly, and it will not leak. 

When you have taken the head out of your hogs- 
head, you must get a cooper’s circular shave to smooth 
the inside of the upper hdf of the hogshead, to prevent 
any injury to the yam while dipping. The hogshead 
is then to be washed thoroughly with a broom or bmsh ; 
then rinsed out well and filled with water to soak for 
two or three days ; then throw out the water, and it will 
be fit for use. 

Before you set your hogshead of blue dye, you will 
take two pieces of timber or scantling 4 or 5 inches 
square, each piece being as long as the bottom of the 
hogshead is in width, then match them together in the 
middle, by sawing out a gap in each part : this will form 
a cross for the hogshead to stand on ; by this method 
you can save the dye should it leak. 


Yarn Frame. 

This frame is used to hang the sticks of yam across 
through all the operations, fi'om the boiling of the yam 
until it is finished dyemg. It is generally made 8 or 
iO feet in length in dye houses, and shoidd be a little 
narrower than the length of the dye sticks, and about 
half a foot higher than the length of the cotton skeins. 


Obsen-ations on grinding Indigo. 

There are maixy difierent methods practiced in grind- 
ing Indigo; we think it not necessary to explain them 
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all, but sball attempt to point out two or three kinds 
whidi will be adapted for dyeing blue on a large and 
oiiiall scale. 

Tht mill -whicli we most apprcA'e of for grinding In- 
dig’O, on a large or moderate saile of blue dyeing, is the 
tub mill, tvhich is of a simple construction, works easy, 
and perfonns the business well and in a short time. 

The tub is made of cast iron, and ma}' be about 18 
ie.ches in height, 16 inches across tlie top, and 14| 
inches across tlie bottom on the inside : the bottom 
must be flat and cast as smooth as possible. On the 
centre of the bottom must be a step of iron, which 
should be foiTned to the kettle when cast. This step 
should be about cue 'inch and a quarter across and 
one third of an inch in height, which is for the end of 
the shaft to run on. The step must be made of a round 
form ith a hollow on the top of it for the shaft to run 
in. 

In the next place 4 cast iron cones will be wanting, 
die length of which must be such as to run easy be- 
tAveen the step and outside of the tub ; so that accord- 
ing to the diameter of tlie bottem of the tub and step, 
the cenes uill be 6-| inches in length. The large end 
of the cones may be about 4 or 4| inches in diameter 
and the small end about | an inch. The large ends 
must be a little rounding, so that they will run easy a- 
rouncl the side of the tub. 

A sliafl is to be placed perpendicular in the centre of 
the tub, the bo^-^om of Ai’hich is to run on the step. — 
This must liaA e an iron cross fastened on it near the 
bottom which is fixed to drii'e and roll round the cones. 
These four branches of iron vdiich fc im the cress must 
be hardened and may be made nearly half an inch in di- 
ameter, and of proper length. These branches must 
be calculated to strike a little under the centi'e of the 
cones so as to drive and rcil tliern in a proper manner. 

The shaft may he made (,f a senate bar of iren with 
the lower end hardened. Ton arcs the upper end you 
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will have a small drum or pully for a belt or strap which 
can be put in motion by attaching it to otlier machine- 
Tj or otherwise. 

On the top of the tub a cover must be fixed, formed 
of two boards with a hole left in the middle for the 
shaft to run in, which may be made in such a manner 
as to steady the shaft while tuniing, or to fix something 
for that purpose above it. After your tub is cast, you 
must drill a hole in the bottom of it, one quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and about two inches from the side ; 
this you will have stopped with a wooden pin while 
grinding the indigo. When it is ground as fine as oil 
pour in water to make it quite thin. 

TTie tub must stand firmly on a low bench, so high 
as to allow a pail to be put under it : in this manner you 
can draw it off the most conveniently. Observe that 
the addition of water must not be made until it is ground 
sufficiently to draw off. 

Before you put in tlie indigo to grind, it must be 
soaked in water, then broken up so much as not to clog 
the cones, which are to be placed between the four 
branches with the small ends next to the step. 

It will be found necessary in making tiie wooden tub 
and cones for patterns to cast by, that great-care should 
be taken to calculate the length and shape of the cones ; 
which %vill be first governed by the size and shape of 
tlie tub, and the distance between the step and side ; 
and it will be found necessaiy to try the rolling of the 
wooden cone before it can be determined whedier it is 
right or not 

In making the tub pattern and cone, it will be well 
to observe that tliey must be made of clear white pine 
stuff and that the staves of the tub may be glued to- 
gether. 

Having known this kind of imll to operate excee- 
diogly well, we have felt a desire that the plan might 
be generally knomi among dyers, and have, therefore, 
been particular to explain Ae principle and dimensions, 

M 
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in such a manner that any experienced workman might 
make the pattern. From the circumstapxe of cones 
ha%mg more surface than round balls, which operate in 
grinding, it will at once be concluded tliat the former 
are the best. 

The common indigo mill, which is carried by water, 
is nothing more than a common iron kettle, that will 
contain from 3 to 5 pails full ; having a perpendicular 
shaft with an iron cross near the bottom vkich diives 
round one, two or more cannon balls. 

The common method of grinding indigo by hand Is 
to suspend an iron pot, of a suitable size, with a rope, 
and using a cannon ball, which is rolled round by ta- 
king hold of die legs with the hands. The indigo is 
first soaked in hot water, then broken up fine and put 
in the pot a little at a time, with a sufficient quantity of 
water to prevent the indigo from sticking to the sides 
and bottom. The ball is then to be rolled round for a- 
bout one hour ; then add some water to make it quite 
thin, and roU the ball a few times round to mix it ; then 
hold the pot still two or three minutes, and pour off the 
clear part carefully, into a kettle. 

You will then add a little more indigo and water and 
proceed as before, until it is all ground. In this way 
you can grind it as fine as oil- 

Indigo may be ground fine, for the use of families, 
with an iron mortar and pestle. First pound ail the in- 
digo as fine as coarse gun poivder ; then put a little in- 
digo in the mortar at a time, and add a little water, but 
not so much as to occasion it to slop over while stir- 
ring round the pestle on the bottom. You will W’ork it 
round in that manner for about half an hour; then add 
some water and mix it ; tlien let it stand till it settles, 
then pour off die clear part ; then add a little more m- 
digo, and proceed as before. In tins w'ay you can gi'ind 
it entirely fine. 
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DIRECTION I. 

To Dye Blue on Cotton and Linen hi the Cold Dye. 

In the first place, fill a hogshead about or.e quarter 
full of water. 

2. Dissolve 16 pounds copperas in about four pails 
full of warm water, in a small tub or kettle, and then 
add it to the water in the hogshead and stir it for Uvo 
or three minutes, then put 3 pounds of finely ground 
indigo to it, and rake it up well, for about five minutes. 

3. You must now slack 20 pounds of good stone 
lime with water, which is best done by first putting the 
lime mto a verv' low cr fiat tub. Vv’hen tlie lime is 
•'lacked to a powder, and while it is hot, put it into tiie 
hogshead and rake it v.ell several dnies in the cciu'se 
of two or three hours. 

4. The hogshead is tlien to be filled with water v. idi- 
in two inches of the top, then rake it well several times 
during two days, then leave it to settle over night, and 
on the morning of tlte third day, it will be ready for 
dyeing. 

5. If the dye should not be clear, and should 
.not have a deep blue froth or scum on tiie top, you 
inust add about two pounds of lime, and lake it two or 
three times during the dav', and the next niomlngitwiil 
be fit for use. 

6. If die sediment of the dye be of a yellowish green 
the dye is in a good condition ; but if it is of a dull 
and dark grass gi'een then add about 2 pounds of cop- 
peras vrhich you must dissolve in die dye by the help 
of the dye rake, (the rake is made by putting a handle 
through a piece of hard board, in the form of one third 
of a circle, having the rounding edge made thin,) by 
pounding and raking widi it on the bottom of the dye 
vat In case the dye should not be clear, add a lit&e 
lime and it tvill settL it. If the frotli on the surface 
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of the dye should be of a dull blue color, add some 
copperas and indigo, which will restore it to a right state 
for dyeing. 

7. When you have dyed two or three days in the 
dye, you must put into it about 2 pounds of copperas 
and 3 pounds of lime ; then beat the copperas fine on 
the bottom with the rake, and stir it up until it is dissol- 
ved. After using the dye a few days, should }'ou find 
that the dye wants more copperas or lime, you may 
know by attending to the before mentioned rules, how 
to van" the quantiti' of the articles which you add ; but 
you will obsene, that if the sediment of the dye is of 
a diu-k green, it wants copperas, butifit bears too much 
on the yellow it requires a little lime. 

When your dye is ready for dipping, place two nar- 
row strips of wood across tlie top of the hogshead, to 
rest your sticks upon, also one to drain the yam on. 


Method of Dyeing. 

1. If you calculate to color regulai'ly every day, to 
perform with ad\ antage, it will be foimd necessaiy to 
boil out enough yam at once, to last for dyeing at least 
two days, iifter you have rinsed the yam intended to 
be dved in one day, you w ill WTing it hard and 
even a pound at a time, and shake it out -well, and place 
your sticks across the horse, or yam frame, obsenmg 
not to shake out the yam till a few minutes before you 
begin to color it, as otherwise it would be liable to get 
dry. 

*2. To dye blue on cotton, in a profitable manner, 
there should alway-s be several blue dyes, in a dye house, 
so that you may have some new dyes, some with about 
a quarter of the strength used out, some about half 
and some nearly all used out. 

3. Allowing'you have several dyes, as above stated, 
you will begin to dip in the following manner, after stir- 
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iiiig 111 tlie froth of the dye. Begin by dipping 5 lbs. 
of *varii ill the weakest d}e, continually turning one 
pound after another, for about 10 niiiiutes ; then take 
out one pound after another and place them across 
die stick to draiin You will tlien uxing it out a little^ 
on a pin, which should be fined horizontally in a piece 
of plank over the hogshead; then cam it to the yam 
frame and wring it out on the wringing machine, or cri 
the pin which is to be fixed into a post about 3 feet 
from the floor, having a small tub under it to catch die 
dye '^\Wch you uiiiig out. 

The yarn is to be shook out on the same pin which 
you use for wringing ; placing the sticks as fast as you 
wTing and shake them out, across the yam frame. 

4. You may dip 20 pounds of v.hite yarn in this man- 
ner in the weakest dye. After you have proceeded in 
this way with each 5 pound parcel, you will then empty 
the dye t\1iich you ha\’e wrung out in the tub, back 
into the hogshead which you ha\'8 just dipped in. The 
liquor must be put back again in the same way, in every 
die that you dip in. 

5. You will now observe to take 5 pounds that w^ere 
dipped last in the weak dye, and dip in tlie second or 
next strongest, of which the strength is about half used 
out. In this manner proceed widi the remainder of the 
20 pounds, observing always to have that which was 
dipped last in each of tlie dyes, dipped first in the next 
sti'oiigest 

6. In the next place, go through with tlie 20 pounds 
in the third dye, of which the strengtli is about one 
quarter part used out; and lastly give each 5 pounds 
one more dip in a new dye or the best you Irave. By 
this method you will dip 20 |X)imd3 of yam, in 4 dyes 
of different strengtli which will finish it, and by obser- 
ving this rule the yam n'ill be well penetrated", and of 
an even color. 

7. If your yam at any time is not like lo be deep 
enough, let it remain in the dve a longer time, bur if it 

m2* 
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is like to be too dark, then shorter dips must be ob- 
served. 

After you have finished dyeing for one day, rake up 
all the dyes, and leave them to settle until next mor- 
ning. When the weakest dyes are entirely exhausted 
so they will not stain tlie yam, throw them away, rince 
cut tite ^•at and set again. Deep blue yam is not gen- 
erally rinsed, but if you wish a bright color you can ob- 
tain it by turning your yam a few minutes in oil of vit- 
riol and water, having it only as sour to the taste as 
weak vinegar ; then wring, rinse, wring again and diy it. 


Tale Blue. 

When you wish to color yant pale blue, it must be 
done by giving it two dips of three minutes each, in a 
dye half used out, or three dips in a dye still weaker ; 
then wring andair it ; afterw'ards it is to be rinsed, vming 
and diy'ed. 


DIRECTION II. 

To dye Blue on Cotton and Linen on a small scale sid~ 
table for families. 

1. Fill a barrel which is well bound, clean and en- 
tirely tight, about a quarter part full of w'ater. 

2. Dissolve 4 pounds of copperas in a pail of warm 
water, in a clean kettle, and add it to the w'ater in the 
barrel : stir it up two or three minutes, then put in two 
pounds of finely ground indigo of a good quality, and 
stir it up well for 5 minutes. 

3. In the next place you must slack 5 pounds of 
stone lime, by putting it into a kettle, then sprinkle 
water on it until it is slacked to powder; while it is yet 
hot, put it into the barrel, and stir it up w'ell four or five 
fimes in the course of two hours ; then fill the barrel with 
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water widiin two inches of the top ; stir it several times 
during that day and the next, and the morning of the 
third day it will be in order for dyeing the yam. 

4. Before you begin to dip die yam, you must fix a 
small frame, or odier convenience, on two sides of the 
barrel, to rest yomr dye-sticks across while you are tur- 
ning the yam in the dye. This support for the sticks 
should be about 6 or 8 inches above die top of the barrel, 
to prevent the ends of the cotton skeins from disturbing 
the setdings of the dye. Should linen }'am be dyed 
in a barrel dye, the skeins must be doubled ; in that 
case the sticks are rested on die top of die barrel. 


Method of Dyeing. 

WTien your dye is new you can color five pounds 
the first day which must be well boiled out before hand 
in weak pearl ash water, or soap cuds, then rinsed, wrung 
and shaken out as described in die first remarks on pre- 
paringyam for dyeing. 

1. Place two pounds and a half of yam on 2 sticks, 
having the yam divided into- parcels of 3 or 4 skeins, 
so as to be convenient in ivTinging it out of the dye ; 
then stir in the fi-oth on the top with a stick. You will 
then put in die yam and turn one parcel at a time ; 
continue tummgit in the dye for 10 minutes, then uTing 
out one parcel at a time, shake it out well and place ita- 
gain on die sticks to air. 

2. Now take the remainder of the white yam, being 
two pounds and a half, and put it on two more sticks, 
and proceed in the sane manner as before. Then 
wring, shake out and air it, until the green shade chan- 
ges to blue. 

3. It must now be observ'ed, that the yam which 
ivas dipped last, must be dipped first the next time, in 
order to give both an equal siwe ofthe strength of the dye. 
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You will proceediu this manner until it is dark enoug-l!, 
dien i^’riiis: and dry it. 

After }'ou lia\ e colored 5 pounds of } arn you ivilJ 
find the dye considerably u'eaker, so the second clay 
you will dye a less quantity, and repeat the dippings as 
many times as you find necessary, obscia ing to t\-ringand 
au’ between each dipping, -as lieforc directed. 

"^Vhen you hat e colored in t our twe tw o days, it 
must be recruited a little, by putting in 8 ounces of 
copperas, which should be pounckd a little — also put in 
three quarters of a pound of slacked lime ; then stir it 
up tvell for 15 minutes with a rake, which you will find 
described in direction first. The next morning it t\ ill 
lie in order for dyeing. 

After you have colored in your dye a few days you 
will find you cannot finish dark blues ; hut middling 
and pale blues can be d\ ed. which tviil be w anted for 
plaicls, Sec. 

When your dye is so much reduced that it will not 
.stain yam any more, tlirow'fit aw'ay, wash out the barrel 
and set again. 


DIRECTION III. 

Copperas Color on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
1 pound 12 ounces of copi>eras, 

8 pounds of stone lime, 

1 ounce sugai' of lead, 

4 ounces of pearl-ash, 

4 ounces of hog’s lard 

Use the same proportions to dye any number (A' pounds. 
The yam must be boiled cuit a day before haiicl, but 
for this color it is not to be rinsed. 
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Preparation. 

1. A day or two before you uish to color youryani, 
take a kettle that will conta'in a pail full, into which you 
will put six quarts of hot \vater, then add to it 1 pound 12 
ounces of copperas, and 1 ounce of sugar of lead ; stii- 
it well until it is all dissolved, and when it is made use 
of, mix and take olF the scum. 

2. Another kettle or tub is then to be prepared which 
will contain half a barrel of water : in this you will put 
8 pounds of stone lime, and slack it with water to pow- 
der ; it is then to be filled up with water and stirred 
well three or 4 times during the day, then leave it to 
settle during the night. When it is used, be careful to 
dip out the clear part only. 

3. Now prepare a tub or kettle, which is to be used 
for dipping the yam, into which you must put 3 gal- 
lons of water, and one gallon of the prepared copperas 
liquor. 

4. Another tub or kettle is to be prepared, into which 
you will put 6 gallons of clear lime rvater, and 4 ounces 
of pearlash. When these two last tubs are prepared, 
you must then ring and shake out the yarn,, and place 
it on five sticks. 


Method of Dyeing. 

1. Begin to dip your yam by putting the 5 pounds 
at once in the copperas liquor, restiiig the sticks on the 
kettle or tub. Turn one pound at a time continually 
for about 15 minutes ; it is then to be taken out, wrung 
and aired. 

2. In the next place dip it in the lime and pearlash 
liquor, and turn it as before for 10 minutes ; then take 
it out, WTing and air it as usual. 

3. Now' add to the copperas liquor which you have 
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dipped in, 3 quarts of rvater, and one quart of the pre - 
pared copperas liquor and mix it trell together. 

4. The lime water which you have dipped in must 
noty be emptied, and & gallons of fresh and clear lime 
water put in. 

The yam is now to be dipped in the copperas li- 
quor for 15 minutes, then wrung and aired, then dipped 
in the lime liquor for 10 minutes : it is then to be aired 
and rinsed. 

6. A tub or kettle is now to be prepared with about 
6 gallons of boiling Avater, then add to it 4 ounces of 
hog’s lard ; mb; it well and dip the yam in it for about 
ten rniiiutes : it is then to be taken out, wruntr and 
dried. 

N. B. Should you wish for nothing more than a 
coninion copperas color, you may leave out the pearl- 
ash and sugar of lead. 

Those who wish to dye this or any other color on a 
larger scale, must use the dyeing articles in the 
same proj^Kirtion. The greatest part of the receipts we 
have given are on a small plan, but it will be foimd 
easy to calculate the quantity of liquor and size of the 
tubs that will be required, to dye cotton yam in larger 
quantities. 


DIRECTION IV. 

Ydbxv on Cotton. 

To dve 2 pounds of yam it will requiie the following 
articles. 

8 ounces of allum, 
f an ounce of pearlash, 

2 pounds of fustic, 

1 T ounces of blue vitriol. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 
1. The y;im should be boiled out a day before hand. 
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and after the same method as will be found in the first 
remarks on preparing yam for dyeing, it is then to be 
rinsed, shook out, and put on two sticks. 

2. Dissolve in a brass kettle, containing a pail full 
of hot water, 8 ounces of allum, and half an oxmce of 
pearlash ; when the liquor has cooled so you can just en- 
dure the hand in it, dip the yam and turn it continually 
for about half an hour ; it is then to be wTung and shook 
out ; then sink the yam entirely under the liquor and 
let it remain over night. The next morning wning it 
out, and throw away the allum liquor. 


Dyeing. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about fiiree 
pails of water, and add to it 2 pounds of fustic chips 
cut up fine, which is to be boiled two hours. 

2. The chips are now to be taken out, and the li- 
quor suffered to cool so as to admit the hand in it 
without scalding ; then put in the )'am on the sticks 
and turn it continually for half an hour ; it is then to be 
taken out, wrung and put on the sticks to air. 

3. You must then dissolve one ounce and a half of 
blue vitriol, a little :before hand in some of the warm 
dye ; then add it to the dye liquor : the mm is then to 
be dipped and turned in it for about ten minutes, then 
wring and dry it in the shade. 

N. B. Instead of using fustic vou may make a strong 
dye liquor either from yellow oak bark, hickory bark, 
peach leaves, or arsemart ; but should t ou use either of 
the barks, the outside of it should be shaved off. Af- 
ter steeping and boiling either of the abov'e, the liquor 
must either be strained or poured off clear. Should 
you use peach leaves orarsemart, it will require as much 
as can be crowded under the water in die kettle. 
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DIRECTION V. 

Ytlloxv on Cotton. 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will require, 

8 oiinces of allum, 

I an ounre of pairlash, 

1 pound of yellow oak baik, 

1 ounce (jf blue ^ iti-iol. 

Use the same proportions to dyeany number of pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam as usual, then rinse it clean and 
ivring it hard a short time before you dip it. 

2. Prepare a brass or copper kettle witli a pail full 
of water, heat it scEiking hot, tlien dissob-e in it 8 oun- 
ces of allum, and half an ounce of pearlash. A\^hen 
the liquor has cooled a little so that you can turn the 
yam w ithout scaiding your hand, then place the yam 
on Uvo sticks and dip and turn it in Ae liquor for half 
an hour : it is then to be taken out, wrung, shook out, 
and sunk under Ae liquor to remain over night. The 
next morning wrmg it out and nearly dr}' it. The al- 
lum liquor you have used is Aen to be emptied away. 

3. In tire next place prepare Ae brass or copper ket- 
tle wiA about 3 pails full of clean water, and add to it 
either one pound of yellow oak bark when it is m a 
green state, or half a pound of it when it is diyx In 
eitlier case observe to use only Ae middle and inside 
coat of the bark. Should you use it diy, cut it up Are 
OT grmd it, and Aen put it loosely intoa clean open wove 
bag. 

Whether it is dn* or green, you must put it mto Ae 
water when it is cold ; raise Ae heat by a gentle fire, 
and when Ae liquor is blood warm put in Aeyam 
having Ae sticks rest on the top of Ae kettles 
turn it for one hour and a half, during which time Ae 
water should not become warmer than Ae hand can 
'tear wiAout sadding. You w'illat last increase Ae 
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fire and bring the liquor to a scalding heat for a few 
minutes, then allow it to boil gently for 2 or 3 minutes. 
It is then to be taken out, cooled, uTung and dried. 


DIRECTION VI. 

Black on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam, it will require 
2| pounds of logwood, 

1| pounds of sumac, 

I peck of stone lime, 

1 pound 8 ounces copperas, 

12 ounces of fustic, and 
4 ounces hog’s larcL 

Use tire same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

The yam is to be boiled out a day before hand but 
not rinsed. If you n-ant an excellent black, dye the 
yam pale blue first in the indigo dye. 

1. A day before you color black, prepare a half bar- 
rel tub, into which you will put half a peck of stone 
lime ; slack it with irater to a powder, then fill it up 
with water and stir it two or three timesduringtbe day, 
and the next morning it will be settled clear, mid ready 
for use. 

2. Dissolve in a small kettle one pound and ahalf of 
copperas, widi 6 quarts of ivarm water, stir it to make 
it dissolve faster, and when you use it mix it together 
and skim it. 

3. In tlie next place prepare an iron kettle with about 
13 gallons or 5 pails full of water, and add to it two 
pounds and a half of logwood chips, and one pound 
and a half of the shoots and leav'es of sumac, which 
must be dried and cut up or ground, then boiled for 2 
hours. 
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4. You must nou prepare 3 tubs or kettles, one to be 
used for the logu’ood and sumac liquor, one for copper- 
as liquor and one for lime water. Put into the first tub 
or kettle 8 gallons of clear logwood liquor ; in the se- 
cond about 7 gallons of scalding hot u ater and 1 gal- 
lon of the prepared copperas liquor, and in the tliird 
tub or kettle 8 gallons of clear cold lime water, of 
which you must be careful to use only the clear part, 
and not disturb the sediment 


Dyeing. 

1. Place the \-amon five sticks having a pound on a 
stick, then dip it in the first tub or kettle, containing 
the logwood liquor which you prepared first, the liquor 
being as warm as the hand can be borne in it ; then 
turn fire yam one pound at a time for about half air 
hour : it is then to be takai out, \mmg and aired. 

2. In the next place dip it in die second tub or ket- 
tle, containing the copperas liqour, in the same manner 
as before, for about 15 minutes, then wring and air it. 

3. Now dip and turn it in the lime water for about 
five minutes, it is then to be taken out, rinsed and 
wrung. 

4. You must now throw away half of the logwood 
liquor which you have dipped in, and then put in the 
remainder of the fresh logwood and sumac liquor, ta- 
king only the. clear part of it. This liquor shciiid be 
nearly boiling, so that by adding it to the other it v.^ili 
make die i l>ole of a suitable warmth. 

5. Now add to die copperas liquor the remainder of 
the copperas water, being two quarts tliat was left. 

6. The linie water which you have dipped in must 
be emptied entirely away ; then put in 8 gallons of tlie 
clear lime water, as before. 

7. Now dip and turn the yam in the logwood liquor 
for half an hour ; then wring and air it. 
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S. Next in the copperas liquor for about 15 minutes, 
then ling and air it. 

9. Next in tire lime water for 5 minutes then rinse 
and air it. 

10. You will now prepare a kettle and put in about 
8 gallons of water, and add to it 1 2 ounces of fustic 
chips, boil it for about three quarters of an hour, then 
pour or strain off the liquor, and uiien \evy hot add to 
it 4 ounces of hog’s lard ; mix it well together and dip 
the black yarn for 10 minutes : it is then to be UTung 
and and dried uitliout rinsing. Should your yam not 
be dyed pale blue first, you must dip it .3 dificrent times 
tl'.rough the logwood, coj:]'.eras and Iime-v. ai.er, instead 
of twice, as iias been directed. 

N. B. Garments of calico, muslin, cotton stockings, 
shawls, 8cc. can be dyed by following the above direc- 
tions ; obsen ing not 'to have more articles thim the li- 
quor of each kind will cover : they must be stirred 
about in the dye for the same period of time as has 
been mentioned for yarn. 

These kind of cotton articles can also, be dyed of 
any other color which shall be mentioned in the course 
of dyeing cotton yam. 


DIRECTION MI. 

Another Black on Cotton. 

for one pound of yam it tvill require 
8 ounces of sumac, 

6 ounces of copperas, 

1 an ounce of blue vitriol, 

8 ounces of logwood, 

2 ounces of fustic. 

Use the same proportions for any number of pounds. 
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1. Prepare and boil out the yam a day before hand, 
as directed in the first I'emarks on boiling yani. It is 
then to be rn-ungand shaken out; which must be done 
only a short time before you begin to dip the yam : it 
is then to be dyed a pale blue in the indigo dye and 
then rinsed. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 3 gallons of water, 
and add to it 8 ounces of diy sumac shoots and leaves 
which are dry and cut up fine ; boil it one hour, adding 
a little water as tlte rest boils away : then sti-ain oft' the 
liquor into another kettle. When the liquor has cooled 
so as to admit the hand without scalding, then dip and 
turn the yam in it for about half an hour ; the yam is 
then to be su>ik under the liquor to remain over night. 
The ne.'zt morning take it cut and ring it. 

3. In the next place prepare a kettle with about 5 
quarts of warm water, dissolve in it 5 ounces of cop- 
peras; stir it together, then dip and turn your yam on a 
stick for about one hour ; it is then to be taken out and 
wmng; tlren add to the copperas liquor one ounce 
more of copperas, and half an ounce of blue vitriol, 
dissolved in a little hot water l.iefore it is added to the 
copperas liquor, then dip and turn tire 3 ’'am for about 
half an hour : it is then to be taken out, rinsed and 
wnmg. 

4. Prepare a kettle with about 4 gallons of water, 
and add to it 8 ounces of logivood chips, and 2 ounces 
of fustic chips, cut fine, which are to be put in a thin 
coarse bag and boiled about one hour and a half ; then 
take out the bag, and when the liquor has cooled a little, 
so that you can just endure the hand in, dip and turn 
the yam in it one hour. It is tlren t re taken out and 
aired ; then rinsed, wrung and di-ieo. 

N. B. Wliile speaking of black on cotton it will not 
be improper to remark that an improvement has been 
made in d}'eing black on linen thread, which is bj' put- 
ting a littl'j tallow or other fresh grease in tlie hot dr-e. 
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a little before the yam is finished, which not only ren- 
ders the or thread soft, but preserves its strength# 
As tlie dyeing of black on linen is so simple md well 
known, we do not insert the manner of dyeing it. The 
main point in dyeing a good black on linen, is to have 
tlie logwood dye verj’' strong, and plenty of copperas 
added after all the strength is boiled out of the log- 
wood then dip the thread. 


DIRECTION VIIL 

To Dye Green on Cotton* 

For 2 pounds of yam it will require 

2 pounds 12 ounces of fustic, 

6 ounces of logwood, 

1 ounce and a half of blue vitriol. 

Use die same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

The yam is to be boiled out a day before hand, then 
dyed a handsome light pale blue, and rinsed well. 

1. Fill a kettle with about 8 gallons of water, add 
to it 2 pounds and 12 ounces of fustic chips, boil it a- 
boiit 1 hour and a half, adding as miicli water as "what 
boils away. 

2. Boil ill aiiodier kettle with one gallon of water, 6 
ounces of logwood cliips for one hour, adding as much 
water as what boils away ; and when you use it take 
the clear part only. 


Dyeing. 

1. Prepare a kettle with about 3 gallons of the cleai* 
fustic liquor, which must be as wann as the hand 
will beaiv After die yam is wrung and equally 
moist, place it on two sticks and dip it in the eye, reft’- 
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L-ig the sticks on the top of the tub or kettle ; turn tiie 
yai'n continually for about half an hour, then take it out, 
wring and air it, and throw away the liquor. 

2. In the next place put in tire same kettle, two and 
a half gallons of fresh fustic liquor which is clear, 
and also about 3 quarts of clear logwood liquor, as 
warm as before mentioned; then dip and turn the yam 
as before for about half an hour ; it is then to be taken 
out, wrung and aired, and the liquor emptied away. 

3. Now put in the kettle tire remainder of the wami 
and clear fustic liquor, tlien add to it one ounce and a 
half of blue vitriol, dissolved in a little warm wa- 
ter before you put it in the dye ; then dip and turn the 
yam as before for about half an hour : it is then to Ire 
taken out and \ming, but not rinsed ; then dried in tlie 
shade. 

Should the color incline too much on tire blue shade, 
use rather less of tlie logwood liquor, and if it bears too 
much on the yellow take a little less blue viti'iol, and 
more of the logwood dye. 

N. B. Instead of using fustic you may take yellow 
oak bark or walnut bark. See Direction IV. 


DIRECTION IX. 

To Dye Red on Cotton, 

For 2 pounds of yam it will require 

1 ixruird 4 ounces of sumac, 

8 ounces of allum, 

I of an ounce of pearlash, 

I of an ounce of sugar of lead, 

3 pounds of nicaragua and 
1 table spoonful of compound of aqua- 
fortis. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number 
pounds. 
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The yarn is to be boiled out a day before hand, then 
rinsed and WTung. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle witli about 3 gal- 
lons of water,, then add to it 1 pound and 4 ounces of 
sumac, tlie shoots and leaves being dryed and cut up 
fine. Boil it for half an hour, then strain off tlie liquor 
into a brass, tin or copper kettle ; then tlirow out tlie 
sumac, and put tlie liquor back again. 

2. Place your yam on two sticks, being previously 
shook out, and u’hen the liquor has cooled so tiiat 
you can just endui'e the hand in it, dip and turn 
the yam for half an hour; it is then to be wrung out 
and put in again, sinking it entirely under tlie liquor, 
and let it remain over night. Next morning it is to be 
taken out wrung and dried in the shade. 

3. In the next place, prepare a brass, tin, or copper 
kettle with about 3 gallons of hot water, then dissolve 
in it 8 ounces of allum, three quarters of an ounce of 
pearlash, and three quarters of an ounce of sugar of 
lead. When it is entirely dissolved and the liquor 
cooled so that you can bear the hand in it, enter your 
yarn on the sticks, and turn it for about half an hour ; 
it is then to be sunk entirely under the liquor, to remain 
over night. The next morning take it out, rince light- 
ly and wring it. 


Dyeing. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 10 sral- 
lons of water, add to it 3 pounds of nicaragua chTps. 
Boil for about one hour and a half, then let the chips 
settle at the bottom — about two and a half gallons of 
the clear liquor is now to be taken out and put in anoth- 
er clean brass or copper kettle. 

2. Now place your yam on die sticks, and when the 
dye is warm as you can endure the hand in it, then 
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dip and turn the yam in it for about half mr hour j it is 
then to be taken out and WTiuig, and tlie liquor emptied 
away. 

3. About two and a half gallons more of the fresh 
and clear dye liquor is now to be put in the kettle, be- 
ing as warm as before directed ; then dip and turn the 
ysOT in it for about half an hour, then wring it out. 

4. You must now empty half of the liquor away 
tt hich has just been used, then put in some fresh scald- 
ing hot dye liquor, to make as much of the whole as 
you had before, and of tlie same n armth at the time of 
dipping. The yam is now to be dipped and turned 
again as before, for about half an hour ; it is then to be 
taken out and wrung. 

The yarn at thi:. time will probably be of a dark red 
color, but if not, empty out half of tlie liquor and fill 
up u'ith deal' hot dye liquor as before ; tlren dip again, 
v.Ting, aiul empty away the liquor. 

5. The kettle is now to be rinsed, tlien put in about 
3 gallons of clear water, which is not to be made wann ; 
then add to it a tible spoonful of the compound of 
aqua fortis. "WTien you have mixed the compound 
well with the water, one of the colored skeins is to be 
dipped in it for 3 or 4 minutes ; should it produce a 
bright red color, you may put in all your yam for about 
10 minutes, then wxing it out. Should the skein which 
you tried not have changed its appearance, in that case 
you will add a trifle more of die compound until the 
color is efiected to your wishes. 

6. Now put in your tub or ketde, about 2§ gallons 
of nicaragua liquor as warm as has been before direc- 
ted, theii dip and turn the yam in it for a1x)ut half 
an hour. It is then to be iming and diied widiout rin- 
sing. 

Method of makbig the Compound of Aqua-Fortis. 

Take a junk or glass bottle and put In it 4 ounces of 
aqua-fonis and as much rain or soft river water — ^when 
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you have mixed it together add to it | of an ounce of 
salamoniac, pounded fine, then mix it well together ; af- 
ter which, is also to be added, i an ounce of grained 
tin, n-hich is conducted in the following manner. 

First melt the block tin o\ er a fire, foen pour it adis- 
tance from above, of about 4 or 5 feet, gradually into 
a bason of cold water : by this means you will find the 
tin formed into light and fine pieces, and is then ready 
for dissolving in the aqua-fortis. You will then put one 
piece into the bottle at a time, letting one piece dissolve 
before another is added. WTien it is all dissolved, let 
it stand for a day or t.vo. After that space of time the 
liquor will be cletir, of an amber color, and fit for use. 
Keep the bottle well stopped, nith a wax or glass stop- 
per, and it will keep good several months. tUhen you. 
use it, take the clear part only. 


DIRECTION X. 

Orange color on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
4 ounces of Anatto or Otter, and 
8 ounces of Pearlash. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 

The yam is to be boiled out before liand as usual, 
and wrung, but not not rinsed. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about eight 
gallons of clean water, then add to it eight ounces of 
anatto which must be cut up fine, and eight otmces erf" 
pearlash; boil it for one hour, then put die liquor into 
a clean tub or ketde to settle a few hours or imtil you 
want it for use. 

2. Take about 6 gallons of the clear anatto liquor, 
put it in a brass kettle and heat it scalding hot by keep- 
ing it at the .side of a fire, then place your yam on five 
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sticks., and dipandtura it for twenty minutes; it is then 
to be taken out and ni'iing. 

3. In the ne> t place add about half a gallon of fresh 
clear anatto liquor to the rest in the kettle, keeping the 
dye nearly scalding hot ; then dip and turn tlie yani for 
about twenty minutes: it is then to be taken out and 
\mmgj then rinced, wmng, and ckied in the sliadc. 

N. B In dyemg orange, roco is often used instead 
of anatto as it comes at a much less price. If you 
choose to make use of roco, you must take about 
double the quantit}’, tiiat is, for five pounds of yarn it 
will require eight ounces of roco, and ten ounces o( 
pearlash: 


DIRECTION XL 

To Dye Madder Red on Cotton , 

For 2 pounds of yarn it require 

1 pound 4 ounces of sumac, 

8 ounces of pearlash, 

3 ounces of stone lime, 

8 ounces of alium, 

of an ounce of salamoniac, 

2 ounces of hog’s lard, 

2 pounds of madder, 

2 ounces of chalk, 

1 pound 8 ounces of wheat bran, 

3 ounces of hard soap. 

(Jse the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

The yam is to be boiled out before hand, then rinsed 
and UTung. 

First prenare a brass or copper kettle with 3 gallons 
of clean water, then add to it one pound four ounces of 
dried suntac, (the shoots and leat'es being cut up fine 
togediei',) boil it for about half an hour, and strain off 
the cletir part into a clean tub or brass kettle. When 
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the liquor has cooled so you can bear the hand in it, 
place the yam upon two .sticks, snd dip and turn it for 
about half an hour ; the yam is then to be sunk under 
tlte liquor, to remain over night : next morning it is to 
be taken out, u rung, and dn ed in the shade. 

2. In the next place prepare a kettle v. ith about one 
gallon and a half of hot water, then dissoh e in it eight 
ounces of pearlash, and add three ouitces of slacked 
lime ; stir it well together and let it settle for two hours. 

3. Now place a kettle over a fire tvith aijout one gal- 
lon of water; when it has aiTi\ed at a scalding heat, 
add 8 ounces of allum, and die clear part of the lime 
and pearlash liquor — also add to it | of an oimce of 
salamoniac, (which is pounded and dissolved in a little 
hot tvater before hand) then mix them all together, and 
while the liquor is stUl quite hot, theii also add 2 oun- 
ces of lard, and mix tlie whole tvell togetlier. 

4. The yam is tlien to be placed on the sticks, and 
when the liquor has cooled so the hand car. be borne in 
it, dien dip and turn tlie yam about half an hour; it is 
then to l ;e taken out, nrung, and dried in the shade, 
tlien rinsed well and again dried. 

5. Heat the same liquor again, and dip and turn the 
vam ter about half an hour ; it is then to be viruns: and 

“'•-I* - • ' - 

dried in t'te shade, then rinsed, witaig, shook out, and 
put on tlie sticks. 


Dyeing. 


1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle witit al>Gut ten 
gTilions of clean soft water, then add to it, when the wa- 
ter is cold, two |)ounds of madder broken up fine, and 
tn.'o ounces of pounded chalk. In dyeing on tliis small 
scale, it will be found necessary' to place the kettle at 
die side of a fire, to allow you to turn the yam on the 
.sticks. 
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2. You will now place the yam on tlie sticks, and 
when the madder liquor is of a blood warmth, put in 
the yam and turn it constantly, ha\ ing the heat of the 
dve* increa'^e moderately by keeping only a gentle fire. 
When the dye has become so warm as you can just 
endure the hand in it, then allow it to get no hotter for 
two hours, turning the yam durii'g that time. You 
will then increase the heat to a scald for fire minutes, 
having a pail of cold water standing by to dip your 
hands in often, whl’e turning the yarn ; it is then to be 
taken out, cooled, and rinsed. 

3. Now rinse the kettle, nut in about ten gallons of 
water, and add to it two quaits of wheat bran in a clean 
bag, and tu’o ounces of hard soap cut up in thin pieces. 
Bring the liquor to a boil, then put in the yam and let 
it boil for half an hour ; it is then to be taken out, cool- 
ed, and rinsed, then wrung, and dried in tlie shade. 


DIRECTION XII. 

Madder Red on Cotton, as practiced in France. 

To dye one pound of yam it will require 
10 ounces of sumac, 

4 ounces of allum, 

1 pound of madder, 

2 ounces of pearlash, 

1 ounce of lime and, 

12 ounces of wheat bran. 

Use die same proportions to dye any number of pounds. 

1. Prepai-e arid boil out your yam the day before 
you color, and in tlie .'ame manner, as you wiU find 
stated in the first remarks. It is afterwards to be rin- 
sed, wrung, and shaken out, a short time before you 
begin to dip the yam. 

2. In the next place prepare a brass or copper kettle 
with about tw'o and a half gallcns of water ; then add 
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to it, 10 ounces of sumac leaves and shoots, whidi 
should be cut in die month of August or Septeinber, 
and liien diTcd and cut up fine before used. Boil it 
for about half an hour, tiien strain the clear licpior off, 
tlii'ow away ihe surer c and put the liquor back again. 

3. When tl\o liquor has cooled, to a little less oian a 
scalding heat ; then place the yam on a stick and dip 
and turn it about half anlrour; tlieii sink it entirely iiii« 
der the liquor, and let it remain overnight* Next mor- 
ning wing it out moderately, and dn^ it; then emp- 
ty au’ay tlie liquor. 

4. Prepare &e kettle with about 5 quarts of hot rva- 
te," and dissolve in it 4 ounces of allum ; then dip and 
turn the }-ani as before, for about half an hoiu'; then 
sink it*entirely under the liquor and let it remain over 
night. Next morning wring it moderately and dry it 

Di/emg. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle, witli about fi\’e 
or sLk gallons of water ; tlien add to it 8 ounces of 

good madder, broken up fine. When the liquor has 
become a little more tlian blood warm, place the yam 
on a stick, then tmn it continually for one hour, keeping 
tlie liquor the whole time no warmer tlian you can bear 
the hand in it. The last part of the time, dlow it to be 
toivards scahhng hot; the yam is then to be taken out, 
VTung and aired. 

2. In the next place, dissolve 2 ounces of pearlash 
in a pint of v ater, and add to it half a pint of clear 
lime v ater, mads from about an ounce of slacked stone 
lime, which is to be mixed befij^re hand in cold w'ater, 
and then left to settle clear. Now nut the above mix- 
ture of pearlash and clear lime water into tlie madder 
dye and stir it well together. WTien the madder dj e is 
at a h'tie less than a scalding heat, enter the yam by 
sinking it entirely under the liquor, and bring it to boil 
for 5 minutes ; it is then to be taken ont and cooled: 
then rinsed and wrong. 


o 
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3. The madder dye is now to be emptied away; 
then put in about 5 gallons of water, and add 8 oun- 
ces more of madder, broken up fine. You will then 
proceed in the same manner and lime as before ; but 
witliout adding any pearlash or lime water, observing to 
keep die dye something less dian a scalding heat, for 1 
hour, turning the yam continually during drat time. It 
is then to be taken out and wrung, then throw away die 
dye. 

4. To brighten the color, prepare die kettle with a- 
bout 5 gallons of water and put into it 12 ounces of 
wheat bran (previously put into a clean bag) and one 
ounce of hard soap cut up fine and dissolv^. Bring 
the water to a boil, then enter the vam and boil it for 
half an hour. It is then to be taken out, cooled and 
rinsed; then wrung and dried in the shade. 


DIRECTION XIII. 

To Dye Purple on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yam, it will require 

1 pound 4 oimces of sumac, 

1 pound 4 ounces of logwood, 

1 ounce of allum, 
z of an ounce of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out die yam the day before hand as usual, 
and after the same method, as you vill find directed in 
tlie first remarks. Aftenvards it is to be uTung, shook 
out and put on sticks, a short time before you dip the 
yam. 

2. In the next place prepare an iron, brass or copper 
kettle, with about 4 gallons of water ; then add to it 1 
pound 4 ounces of sumac shoots and leaves cut upline ; 
wliich is to boil for about half an hour ; then strain off 
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the liquor, throw a’U’ay tlie sumac and put the liquor 
back asp.m. 

3- When the liquor has cooled to a little less than a 
scalding heat, dip your yarn and turn it on tlie sticks 
for about half an hour; then sink it entirely under tlie 
liquor and let it remain over night- Next morning it is 
to be taken out and wrung, then empU' away the liquor. 

4. Now prepare a kettle with about 7 gallons of wa- 
ter ; tlien add to it 1 pound and 4 ounces of logwood 
chips, which is to be boiled for about one hour : then 
let it stop boiling, and allow tlie chips to seUle at the 
bottom. 

5. Three gallons of the clear logwood liquor is now 
to be put into another kettle, and when the liquor has 
cooled so as to admit the hand without scalding, place 
the yam on two sticks and dip and turn it for aliout aO 
minutes ; it rs then to be taken out, uTuiig and aired. 

6. Take about a pint of hot water and elissoh e in it 
two thirds of the aliiim mentioned at first ; also one 
quarter of an ounce of pounded verdigris. When it is 
eniirely dissolved, pour it into the logwood liquor, ivhidi 
you dipped in last ; then mix it together 4 ind dip and 
turn the yam again as before, for about 20 minutes ; it 
is then to be taken out uTung and awed. 

7. Now add f2 or 3 quails of very hot logwood li- 
quor, taken out clear from the other kettle ; then dip 
and turn the yam again for 20 minutes ; then uxing it 
out a’-^d empty' away the liquor. 

8. Put into your kettle the remainder of the logwood 

liqimr, which must be as ivarai as the hand can bear, 
while dipping the yam : in this liquor dissolve the re- 
mainder of the alliiiii, being one third of an ounce ; 
then dip and turn the yiun as before for about 20 min- 
utes; it is then to be taken out, wrung and dried. 
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DIRECTION XIV. 

Drab Color on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam, it will require 
10 ounces of allum, 

10 ounces of copperas, 

10 ounces of fustic, 

10 ounces of sumac. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam a day before you wish to color, 
and in the same manner as pointed out in the remarks 
on preparing and boiling : it is to be rinsed and wrung 
a short lime before you dip it. 

2 . Prepare an iron, brass or copoer kettle, with about 

gallons of water ; bring it nearly to a scalding heat ; 

then dissolve 10 ounces of allum and 10 ounces of cop- 
p/Cras, in about 1 gallon and a half of Irot water, and 
add it to the water in the kettle, and mi.K it well. 

3. Place your yam on 5 sticks, and when the liquor 
is as warm as you bear the hand in it, dip and turn the 
yam for about half an hour : it is then to be taken out 
and vvTung. 

4. The liquor which you have used is now to be emp- 
tied away ; then prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons 
of water, add to it 10 ounces of fustic chips, and ten 
ounces of sumac shoots and leaves, which are to be 
diyed and cut up fine. Botli of these articles are to be 
out into a thin coarse bag and boiled for about three 
quarters of an hour ; otherwise you can boil the fustic 
ind sumac without putting them in a bag, but in that 
:ase you must strain the liquor. 

5. ” When the liquor has cooled, so that you can just 
:ndure the hand In it, tlien dip and turn "tlie yam on 
he sticks for half an hour. It is tlien to be wrung out 
md dried without rinsing. 

You can give it di fferent shades, by adding more or 
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less fustic and sumac : or by adding a small proportion 
of logwood liquor. 


DIRECTION XV. 

To Tije a Reddish Brawn on Cotton. 

For 5 pounds of yam it will require ^ 

2 pounds 8 oimces of fustic, 

1 jx>imd of nicaragua, 

1 pound of logwood, 

8 ounces of copperas, 

I of a gill of aqua fortis compound. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam the day before you wish to col- 
or, in the same manner as directed in the first remarks 
on boiling yam : it is then to be wrung out a short 
time before you begin to dip the yam. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, withaboqt 
8 gallons of r’s-ater: then add to it 2 pounds 8 ounces 
of fustic chips, put in a thin coarse bag ; and boiled 
for about three c[uarters of an hour. You can boil the 
fustic loose in the kettle if you uish ; but in that case, 
the liquor must be strained or taken off clear before 
you dip the yam in it. 

3. In the ne.^t place, dissolve eight ounces of cop- 
peras in about one gallon of warm water, and add it to 
the fustic liquor : then stir it well together and suffer the 
liquor to cool a little, so that you can just endure die 
hand in it while dipping. 

4. Place the t'-am on 5 sticks, then dip and turn it 
for about half an hour. It is tlien to be wrung out and 
the liquor emptied away. 

5. Prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons of rrater, 
dien add to it 1 pound of nicaragua, and 1 pound of 
logwood, both chipped and put into a thin coarse bag 
and boiled about three quarters of an hour. Now 

D 2 
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take the bag out, and add to the liquor a quarter of a 
gill of aqua fortis compound : then stir tiie whole u ell 
together, and sulFer the liquor to cool a little, so that 
tlie hand can just be endured in it while dipping. 

6. Dip and turn tlie yam again for about fifteen min- 
utes : it is then to be taken out, rinsed, wriuig and 
dried. 


DIRECTION XVL 
To Dye Logwood Blue on Cotton. 

For 5 pounds of yam it will require 
6 ounces of blue vitriol, 

2 pounds 8 ounces of logwood. 

Use the same proportions for any number of pounds. 

1 . Boil out the yam a day previous to coloring, and 
in the same manner as pointed out in tlie remarks on 
boiling yam ; after which it must be wrung, a short 
time before you dip it. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle witli about 
eight gallons of water, bring it nearly to a scalding heat, 
then dissolve in it sLs; oimces of blue vitriol. 

3. Place die yam on five sticks, then dip and turn it 
for about one hour : it is then to be taken out and 
wrung, and die liquor which you have just dipped in is 
to be emptied away. 

4. Prepare the kettle with about 8 gallons of water, 
and add to it, two ^xiunds eight ounces of logw ood 
chips, which is to be put in a diiii coai'se bag and boil- 
ed for about three quarters of an hour ; then take out 
the bag and let the liquor cool so that the hand may be 
borne in it ; then dip and turn the yam in it for about 
half an hour. It is then to be taken out and wrung. 

5. In the next place, dissolve in the liquor you have 
just dipjied in, 2 ounces of pearlash ; then dip and 
turn the yam again for 20 minutes. It is then to be 
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taken out and m-ung. Should you wish the color 
darker, add one ounce of blue vitriol to the liquor ; and 
when ^ssolved, dip again for 10 minutes. It is then 
to be wrung and dried without rinsing. 


DIRECTION XVIL 
0/we Color on Cotton^ 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will requhe 
8 ounces of fustic, 

6 oimces of pearlash, 

2 ounces of logwood, 

I an ounce of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam a day before hand, and after the 
same manner as you will find stated in the remarks on 
preparing and boiUng yam. It is then, to be wrung a 
short time before you commence dipping. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, with about 
3 gallons of water, add to it .eight ounces of fustic 
chips, put it in a thin coarse bag, boil it for about three 
quarters of an hour; you will men dissolve in the hot 
liquor 6 ounces of pearlash : also add to it, two quarts 
of clear logwood liquor, made from 2 ounces of log- 
wood. Then add half an ounce of verdigris, pound- 
ed fine, which must be well dissolved before hand in a 
small quantity of the logwood liquor ; then stir the 
whole well togetlier. 


Dyeing. 

1. When the liquor has cooled, so you can bear tiie 
hand in it, place your yam on 2 sticks, and dip and 
turn it in the dye for about half an hour, then wring 
and air it. 

2. Should you wish the color darker, then add a lit- 
tle more logwood liquor to the rest, tlien dip and turn 
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the yam again for about fifteen minutes, it is then to be 
wrung out and aired. For a very dark olive, you will 
prepai-e a kettle w ith a suitable quantity of water, and 
add to it three ounces of copperas, dissolved before 
hand in a little water, then enter yoiw yam and turn it 
for about 4 or 5 minutes ; it is than to be rinsed, wrung 
and dipped again in tlie fustic and logwood liquor for 
10 minutes ;then rinsed, wrung and dried. 


DIRECTION XVni. 

Olive on Cotton, tvifh a Blue Ground. 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will require 
8 ounces of sumac, 

3 ounces of copperas, 

8 ounces of fustic, 

I an ounce of verdigris, 

1 ounce and a half of blue vitriol. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the yam and aftenvards dye it a light 
blue in the indigo dye ; it is then to be rinsed, and 
wrung a short time before dipping. 

2. Prepare an iron, brass or copper kettle, with about 
3 gallons of water ; tlien add to it 8 ounces of sumac 
shoots and leaves cut up fine. Boil it for three quar- 
ters of an hour, then strain die liquor or pour off 
the clear part, and suffer it to cool so that you can en- 
dure the hand in it while dipping. 

3. Place the yam on two sticks, and dip and turn it 
for about half an hour ; then sink the yam entirely un- 
der the liquor and let it remain over night ; next mor- 
ning it is to be taken out and wrung : then empty a- 
way the liquor. 

4. Prepare the kettle with about 3 gallons of water, 
then dissolve in it 2 ounces of copperas ; you will then 
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dip and turn the yam in it for about 15 minutes ; it :s 
then to be rinsed and wrung. 

5. In the next place, empn- away tlte copperas iiquo'' 
a.nd put in tlie kettle about 3 gallons cF water ; then 
add 8 ounces of fustic chips, whic'i are to be put in a 
thin coarse bag and boiled three quarters of an hour ; 
\ ou trill then take out die bag and add halt an ounce 
i';f rerdigi'is, pounded fine and dissch ed in a httie oi 
the hot fustic liquor beforehand, thenstirthe whole well 
together. 

\^.Tien tlie licpior has cooled so tliat the hand can be 
borne in it ; then dip and turn the yam in tlie dye for 
about half an hour. It is then to be taken out and 
wrung. 

6. Add to the liquor which you have just cupped in 
one ounce and a half of blue l itriol, v. hich must be 
pounded and dissolved in a little of the hot liquor be- 
fore hand, tlien dip a.nd turn your yam for 10 minutes. 
Should you not find the color dark enough, adcl some 
logwood liquor and copperas to the remaining liquor ; 
then dip and turn again for about ten minutes ; and rinse. 
MTiiic; and drv it. 


DIRECTION XIX. 

Cbmamon Color on Cotton. 

To d}’e 1 pound of yam it will require 
4 ounces of ailiim^ 

I an ounce of blue vitriol, 

8 ounces of fustic, 

4 ounces of sumac, 

8 ounces of madder. 

Use tlie same proportions to dye any number of 
pom ills. 

1. Boil out the yam a day before colorini^ it, and af- 
ter the manner vcii will find directed in the reniajks 
on boiling, it is then to be rinsed and v rung. 
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2. Prepare a kettle with about 6 quarts of water, 
and dissolve in it 2 ounces of allum and half an ounce 
of blue vitriol ; heat the water as w’arm as the hand 
will bear, then place the yam on a stick and dip and 
turn it in the liquor for about half an hour : it is tlien to 
be taken out and wrung. 

3. In die nest place, add 8- ounces of fustic chips to 
the allum. liquor . The fustic chips are to be put in a 
bag and boiled for about one hour, in die mean time 
ad&ng about 2 quarts of water. 

The bag is dien to be taken out, and the liquor suf- 
fered to cool to a litde less than a scalding heat ; then 
dip and turn the yam for about one hour : it is tlien to 
be wrung out and aired. Add to the liquor you have 
last dipped in, 2 ounces of allum, (dissolved in a litde 
hot water before hand) the yam is to be dipped and 
turned in the liquor again for !^lf an hour ; next wrung 
out and aired. 

4. Prepare a brass or copper ketde with about 5 gal- 
lons of clear water, then add to it 8 ounces of madder, 
broken up fine, and 4 ounces of the shoots and leaves 
of sumac, which last must be cut up fine and put into 
a thin coarse bag ; heat die liquor slowly over a mode- 
rate fire ; when it is little more than blood warm put 
your yam on a stick and dip and turn it for 1 hour : du- 
ring which time the dye must be at a litde less than a 
seeding heat The yam is now to be taken out, wTimg 
and aired. 

Should you wish to brighten die color, you will next 
rinse out die kettie and put in as much water as will co- 
ver die I'ara ; then add to it one ounce of soap, cut up 
fine; bring the liquor to boil, then enter the yarn under 
the liquor and boil it about half an hour ; it is then to 
lie taken out, cooled, rinsed, WTung and dried. 
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DIRECTION XX. 

Mrorwn on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
2 pounds 8 ounces of fustic, 

2 pounds of logwood, 

4 ounces of blue vitriol, 

8 ounces of copperas- 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out the ysui a day previous to coloring, and 
2 d*ter the manner directed in die first remarks on boiling. 
Afteiw^ards it is to be rinsed and wTung a short time 
before you commence coloring it. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 8 g^Ions of yater, 
and add to it 2 pounds 8 ounces of fustic chips,- which 
are to be put into a thin coarse bag and boiled about 1 
houn Take out the bag and add to the liquor 8 oun- 
ces of copperas, (dissolved before hand in about a gal- 
lon of w arm water,) stir it well together, and when the 
liquor has cooled so as to allow the hand to be borne in 
it is ready for dipping. 

3. Place the yam on 5 sticks and dip and turn it hatf 
an hour : then take it out, wing it and empty aw“ay 
the liquor u hich you have just used. 

4. Prep^e the kettle again uddi a^ut 8 gallons of 
water, and add to it 2 pounds of logwood chips put in- 
to a coarse bag and boil it about three quarters of aa 
hour ; then take out the bag aiyi disserve in die liquor 
4 ounces of blue vitriol. All^- the liquor to cool so 
much that you can endure the hand in it without scald- 
ing : then place the yam on sticks and dip and tom it 
for half an hour : it is then to be wrung ou^ rinsed and 
dried. 
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DIRECTION XXL 

Slate Color on Cotton. 

For 2 pounds of yarn it will require 
5 ounces of copperas, and 
1 pound of sumac. 

Use die same proportions to dye any number of 
poimds. 

1. Boil out the yam a day before coloring it, and in 
the same inanner as directed in the first remarks on pre- 
paring yam for dyeing. It is to be wrung out a short 
time Ijefore you begin dipping it. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 3 gallons of warm 
water ; add to it 5 ounces of copperas and when it is 
perfectly clisscL ed place your yam cn 2 sticks, then 
dip and turn it in the liquor for about half an hour : it 
is dien to be taken out and wrung. 

3. In the next place prepiare another kettle -svith a- 
bout 3 gallons of water, and add to it 1 nonud of the 
shoots and leaves of sumac, dried and cut up fi-i.*. — 
Boil it for ?,iX)ut half an hour, then strain off the cl. ar 
part of the liquor, dirow away the sumac, and pour it 
back aeain into the kettle. 

4. After the liquor has cooled so that you can bear 
the hanJ in it, tl.'-n place tire yam on the sticks, and 
dip and t.im it for about h;tlf an hour; then wring it 
out and a>r it If the ccloris not dark as you wish, dip 
ag-ain in the cerprras liquor for 10 minutes, then lastly, 
in the sumac liquor for 15 minutes; dien wring and 
dry w ithout raising. 

DIRECTION XXII. 

Slate Color on Cotton. 

To dye 2 pounds of yam it will require 
3 ounces of nutgalls, 
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I an ounce of allum, 

3 ounces of copperas, 

6 ounces of logwood- 

Use the same proportions to ci}'e ariV number oi 
pounds, 

1. Boil out the yam tJie day before coloring it, and 
in the same manner as directed in the first remarks on 
preparing yam for dyeing. After it is boiled, rinse and 
\rring it out a short time before you conmitnct dip- 
ping, 

2. Prepare a kettle witli about three gallons of 
water, and add to it 3 ounces of niitgalls, pounded 
fine ; boil for half an hour, then let the galls setOe at 
the bottom and take tlie clear part of the liquor olt into 
aiiotlier kettle or tub : otherwise you ma}' strain it. 

3. When the liquor has cooled so tliat }-oii can bear 
the hand in it ; place the yam on tlie sticks and clip and 
turn it in the liquor for about half an hour : it is then 
to be taken out and wrung. 

4. Empty away the gall liquor and prepare the ket- 
tle with about 3 gallons of water ; tlien add to it 6 oun- 
ces of logwood chips, which are to be put into a bag 
and boiled a!x>iit | of an hour, then take out tlie bag 
and add half an ounce of allum. W hen tlie- allum 
is entirely dissolved, and the liquor cooled so tliat you 
can endure the hand in it, dip and turn the yam for 20 
minutes. It is then to be wrung out and aired, and tlie 
allum liquor emptied away. 

5. Next put about 2 ^llons of cold water into the 
kettle, and dissolve in it 5 ounces of copperas ; then 
dip and turn the yam in the liquor for 10 minutes ; tiieii 
rinse, uning and dry it. 


DIRECTION XXIII 
Brmvn on Cotton. 

To dye 5 pounds of yam it will require 
4 ounces of pearlash, 

p 
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1 pound of copperas, 

1 bushel of maple or white oak bark. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Boil out die yam a day before coloring, as usual. 

2. Prepare a kettle with about 8 gallons of water, 
bring it nearly to a scalding heat, then add 4 ounces of 
pearlash. When it is dissolved, place your yam on 5 
sticks and dip and turn it in the liquor for half an hour. 
It is dien to be taken out and WTung, and the pearlash 
liquor emptied out, 

5 . In the nest place, prepare a kettle with about 5 or 
6 pails of water, and put in 1 bushel of maple bark, or 
instead, take the same quantity of white oak bark. — ■ 
Boil it 2 hours, adding a htde water occasionally ; then 
take out die bark and strain the liquor. 

4. When the liquor is about scalding hot, add one 
pound of copperas, and stir it round until it is all dissol- 
ved. You will now sulfer the liquor to cool a little, 
then dip and turn the yam on the sticks for about 15 
minutes : it is then to be wmng out and aired. Dip and 
turn again for 15 minutes, and then WTing it out : so 
proceed for 1 hour. It is then to be rinsed, wrung and 
rlried. 

Scouring Woollen Cloth from the Loom. 

Flannel is generally wove in the grease in factories, 
which mediod is preferred to scouring the yam before 
weaving ; not only from its being more convenient, but 
it has a tendency to produce closer cloth and is less lia- 
ble to break than yam wove in a diy^ state. 

When the cloth is wove and taken from the loom, it 
should be carefully and thoroughly trimmed, by taking 
from it all the knots, double threads and loose ends; it 
is then ready for scouring, which is done b the follow- 
bg manner, viz : For a stock of cloth of 60 pounds 
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weight, or 70 yards of flannel 1 yard wide, take 6 gal- 
lons of old urine and 6 gallons of soft soap ; mix them 
well together in 6 gallons of hot water : when the li- 
quor is as warm as 3-011 can bear the hand in it, spread 
the flannel on the floor, and wet it equally ; then enter 
the cloth in the fulling mill, and let it operate about fif- 
teen minutes. It is ^len to be taken* out and laid open, 
to discover if an}- parts are dr}- ; if so, wet those places 
with the same kind of liquor as before. The cloth is 
now to be laid in the mill again, which should nm nearly 
half an hour ; you may then discover whether the grease 
is sufficiently raised, by WTinging a small place in tlie 
cloth very hard : should the grease come out easy and 
free, it is scoured enough. You will then pour into the 
mill slowly, 4 or 5 pails full of warm water, and after it 
has produced a lather, then admit cold water to ran 
tlnrough it for a few minutes, or until the filth and grease 
is well washed out. Should the cloth turn irregularly, 
handle it over and put it in the mill again until it is rinsed 
clean. It must then be taken out and diy-ed fijr the 
next process or fulling. 

It w'ill not be improper to obsen-e that the mill with 
fallers will start the grease better than the crank mill,. 
but tlie latter is the best for washing ; on the whole, the 
crank mill is to be preferred where only one is used for 
both purposes. 

It is of the utmost importance that cloth should be 
entirely cleansed from grease; far should any remain^ 
it would prevent its receiving and retainmg a bright 
and permanent color ; besides such cloths always crock, 
and will not admit of being finished in awcrkmah^Bke 
manner. 

Another Method to Scour JVooUen Cloth from the Loom^ 

To 1 barrel of urine add 1 bushel of hog dung, mix 
it well, then use enough of the clear liquor to wet th« 
cloth. After it is equally wet let it nki in the mill fq| 
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five minutes, then take it out, handle it o\er, and after- 
wards pack it together in a warm place until it heats 
through ; then lay it in the'mill and put on a pail full ol’ 
urine, let it run 10 minutes, then take it out and handle 
it until cool. You will then lay it in again and permit 
cold water to run through it for half an hour, liandling- 
once in that time — then diy’ it for fulling. 

FiiH'mg . — This branch of business, like otiier arts, 
reqi.iires a strict attention to succeed well. 

For a stock of cloth of about 60 pounds rveight, or 
70 yards of yard u ide flannel, take 5 pounds of hard 
soap, that is free from rosin, shave. it fine and put it in- 
to a kettle with 6 gallons of soft water : place it over a 
gentle fire and stir it until the soap is dissolved : after- 
wards suller it to cool down to blood warmth. You 
will then take nearly half of the liquor and wet the 
cdoth evenly, enter it in the mill a! id let it run about one 
hour. It is then to be taken out and overhauled ; lay 
it in tlie mill again and add the soap liquor as often as 
it inclines to get dry, but observe not to get it very rvet, 
as that would' tend to stop the felting of the cloth. 

Should the cloth full rather slow, handle it over once 
in about an hour and a half— adding liquor occasionally ; 
proceetl in this manner until the cloth has become (jf a 
rmitable thickness, or the width that is wanted. 

Now wet the cloth with 4 or 5 pails of rvann water, 
let it work a few minutes, then admit cold water until it 
\-uns off clear: it is then to be taken out and stretched 
on the pin smoerth, at rvhich time it will be ready for 
napping, &c. 

Of scouring dtjed cloth . — For a stock of cloth, 60 
pounds u eight, or about 70 yards of narrow cloth, it 
w ill require 3 gallons of soft soap, 4 gallons of urine 
and 4 gallons of soft water : put them into a kettle and 
lient scalding hot : stir it together until dissolved, then 
siifier it to coni down to a tdood tvanuth. Wet the 
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cloth evenly, and enter it in llie fullinp: niii! to work for 
half an hour, tlien take it out and o\'erhaiil it ; lay it in 
the miii again and let it run until the euperfiucus coIo!’- 
iog matter is raised, then admit it to be ivashed in tiie 
mill with water until clean. 

N. B. Observe that tire clotli shoukl be rinsed in tha 
mill with water only after it is dyed, then dryed before 
you proceed to scour as last directed. 

Of Blue on JFoollen . — AVooi and woollen studs of al; 
kinds, are dyed blue without any other preparation tiian 
wetting them well in luke-rvarm w'ater, scjiieezing tliem 
■well afterw^ai'ds, or letting them drain. This preciiiitioii 
is necessary that the color may die more easih' insinuate 
itself into die body of the wool, that it may be equally 
dispersed diroughout ; nor is this to be omitted in ai:}' 
kind of colors, whether the subject be wool or cloth. 

As to wool ill the fleece, which is used in maiiiifactu- 
ring cloth for mixtures, or intended for only one color, 
and which it is necessar}’ to dye before it is spun, it is 
first prepared in another manner, viz : it is scoured, and 
thereby divested of die natimal fat it had when on the 
body of the animal. As this operation is properly the 
dyer’s, and is indispensable in wool which is to be d}’ecl 
before it is spun, let the color be what it will, we have 
given the best process for scouring it — see observa- 
tions on scouring wool.” 


DIRECTION XXIV. 

Method of Setting and JForking the Indigo Fat^ 

There are several methods of erecting die indi^^ 
vat: some are constructed on the plan of heating the 
dye while in the vat, while others are calculated only 
for "working the dye, and depend on heating it in a cop- 
per near by. Having seen vats w'orked of both de- 
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scripticHis, "vve think the former is to be preferred, j)artic- 
ularly from its convenience in keeping the dye at regu- 
lar heat, as also saving much time and trouble in emp- 
tying it backwards and forwards from the vat and cop- 
per, which is not only a means of wasting the liquor, but 
is in some degree injurious to tlie dye, by exposing it 
greatly to the action of air, which it will be perceived 
has an afiect to blacken it. 

The most approved method of erecting vats, that 
are calculated for heating the blue dye wMe therein, 
;md securing a regular heat while dyeing wool or cloth, 
is the following. Have the bottom or lower part of a 
vat formed with a cast iron kettle, having it of such a 
size as the extent of your work requires. The staves 
which are to form the chief part of the vat, should be 
made of pine plank, thoroughly seasoned, clear stuff, 
about 2 inches thick, and well bound with iron hoops. 
The vat should be largest at the top, and the bottom 
part calculated of such a size as will set 3 or 4 inches 
in depth, on tire inside from the top of the kettle, allow'- 
ing a sufficient space to cork it thoroughly with oakum 
lietween the top of the kettle and staves. Previous to 
this, an iron hoop must be fastened round the top of 
the kettle, to render it secure. After the vat is thus 
prepared, place it in a convenient spot, with the bot- 
tom of the kettle set a few inches in the ground ; then 
surround it with brick work to a suitable height, having 
a small fireplace in front, and a flue against the kettle, 
ttiade in a circular form to convey the heat to all sides 
of the dye, and then made to pass into a chimney. 

To set a vat of 6 barrels, you will first fill the vat a- 
bouthalf full of boiling water. Then 1| pounds pot- 
ash previously dissolved in hot water, is tq be added — 
thisn take 12 quarts of wheat bran that is free from 
flour and sprinkle into the vat; 12 ounces of good 
madder is next to be added, which should be broken 
fine ; the whole is then to be well mixed together by 
stirring it witli the like. In the next place pour into the 
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vat 1| pounds of best indigo, that has been ground in 
water as fine as oil, rake it well a few minutes, then co- 
ver the vat close, observing through all this process the 
vat should be closely covered, except at the time of in- 
troducing the different articles. 

In setting a new vat the evening is the best time, having 
all the materials added by ten at night. The morning af- 
ter setting, a gentle fire is to be made, to enable the dy- 
er to keep up a moderate heat in the vat, but observe 
not to allow die dye to become hardly scalding hot : at 
this time the vat is to be opened and plunged with the 
rake from the top to the bottom, which will cause bub- 
bles to appear. If on repeating the plunges a few 
times, a duck deep blue froth anses on the surface of 
the dye, and remains floating, the liquor wearing the 
appearance of a dark green, the dye may be pronoun- 
ced to be in a good state. Should it be found necessa- 
ry to rake and plunge the dye 2 or 3 times, you will ob- 
serve to cover the vat close and let it remain an hour 
between each trial of plunging. 

Should your vat be set without any convenience at- 
tached to it for headng, and thereby sufiered to become 
cool before it has come to work, there will be no head 
arise on the surface, although it may otherwise be good. 
In this case you will have to reheat the dye in the cop- 
per, and then pour it back again into the vat ; this will 
retard business and cause trouble, whereas the vat that 
has a kettle for its bottom, can be kept at a regular heat 
with the greatest ease. 

If the dye, on opening it the morning after setting, has 
a pale blue appearance, nearly half a pound of fine mad- 
der is to be sprinkled into it. Should the liquor have 
a whitish scum, it is a proof that it does not work, and 
■will not color in that state : in this case a part of the dye 
should be reheated, and a small quantity of all its ingre^- 
ents added and in the same proportion as at first. A 
handful of lime slacked to po’wder should then be put 
into vi'ann water : after it has settled, pour the clear 
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|5art into t'ae vat, rake it well and allow it to stand an 
hour between each raking, observing not to uncover the 
vat often, but let the air be excluded as much as possi- 
ble by surrounding the top with cloths or blankets, se- 
curing the heat to that degree that you can just endure 
your fiand in a few seconds. When the dye has come 
to a head and is in a good state for dyeing, (according 
to appearances, which have been stated before) then let 
it stood secure in tliat situation until }'ou wish to com- 
mence dyeing, at which time a copper is to be filled 
with clear water, then add 2 pounds of potash tliat has 
been dissolved in hot water, also one pound of 
madder and 16 quarts of bran ; boil for 15 minutes, 
then extinguish the fire, allow it to settle a few minutes 
and empty the clear part into the vat. Then add two 
pounds of best indigo finely ground. Having filled the 
■s at" u ithin 4 inches of the top, rake it well and cover it 
close. The next morning the vat should be opened 
and plunged, then cover it close; let it rest one hour, 
plunge again and let it rest for the same time. 

If the dye is in good condition, tliere will be several 
quarts of froth on the surface, which will appear of a 
copper-colored blue, and the liquor of a dark gi-een ; in 
this state the dye is proper to be employed in coloring. 

The cloth intended to be dyed should be cleansed 
from all filth, especudly grease, as that ■'vtxuld overset 
the dye even in its best state. Before the cloth is en- 
tered into the vat, it must be thoroughly wet in hot wa- 
ter and drained. The quantin' of indigo and other in- 
gredients that have been directed, will dye to advan- 
take 60 yards of flannel, which should first be scoured 
or about one quarter part fulled. Half of that qiiantiU' 
may be dred at one draught. As soon as the vat is 
opened for the purpose of dyeing, take off the frotli and 
put it in a convenient vessel ; next let down the net, 
which should be attached to an iron hoop and suspen- 
ded by three cords. The stick or cross piece is then 
to be placed about one inch below the surface of the 
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dve, for the purpose of hauling tlie cloth o^^ er it. You 
Vv ill now place the cloth in regular folds, begin at one 
end and haul it in tlie dye, keeping it well open till }'ou 
lia\'e drawn through the whole draught ; continue haul- 
ing the cloth backwards and forwtwds from end to end 
for about 20 minutes, during which time it is to be 
kept entirely under the surface of the dye. After this 
process, begin at one end and wring it up, then take it 
on the folding table or boards, and fold it over and 
over until it becomes blue and even. If this part of 
the business is neglected, your cloth will be clouded. 
AYhen the cloth is first taken out of the \ at, if the dye 
is in good order, it will exhibit a green shade, but on 
being exposed to the air w’ill soon become blue. After 
each draught of cloth has been dipped twice, take one 
the cross piece and net, and return the froth back 
which was taken off, rake and plunge the dye several 
times, then cover it close. An hour after open the vat, 
place the net and cross piece, and proceed in dyeing as 
before until the color is neaiiy as dark as will at last be 
required. 

llic cloth must now be rinsed and pass a second 
milling. Before you clip the cloth for the last time, 
you w ill reheat part of the dye (w hich is at this time of a 
ihiuish brown) in tlie copper, and w hen it is ready to 
boil, all ihe s’eum that is formed at tlie top is taken off 
with a sie\e, then add the same proportions of- bran, 
madder, and potash as before, boil for 15 minutes, the 
fire Is then remo\'ed from the copper, and a little cold 
water put in to slop the boil, allow it to settle for a few 
minutes, then pour the clear part into the vat, at which 
rime add 2 jiounds of finely ground indigo. After this^ 
the vat is raked, covered, and some fire put rciiiid it: 
tfie next day it will be fit to work, w’hich is to I)c man - 
aged as before directed until you have obtained the ck;- 
sired shade. After this, the dye should lie siifiered to 
coo!, then kept covered close till it is again emj-Ioyed 
for coloring, llie dyer mustbe careful inliot wcatlirv 
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to heat the dye as often as once in six weeks to preserve 
it. When the dye becomes thick and sizy by much 
use, the clear part of it must be boiled, the scum taken 
off, and the clear part returned to the vat ; at which time 
add two quarts of lime water, which will clarify it and 
cast down the sediment ; should the gTounds rise, the 
color will be imperfect, therefore they should be well 
settled before the goods are admitted. 

In dyeing wool in the fleece, it will be necessary to 
have an additional net, made in a circular form, with 
meshes about an inch square. The net should have a 
border fastened to it of stout cotton or linen cloth, wdth 
loop holes near the edge, having a cord run thmugh 
them. When the net is let down into the dye, die bor- 
der is to be brought over the edge of the vat, and the 
loop cord secured in many places by hooking it over 
nails on the outside. After the wool has been scoured 
clean, rinsed, and nearly dried, it is then thrown loose- 
ly in the dye, and stirred about regular with a smooth 
stick for 20 minutes. The loop cord is then taken from 
all sides of the vat, and brought together above, form- 
ing wdth the cord a few loops, these are to be put up- 
on a hook attached to a stout strap or rope. The strap 
is then run over a pulley fixed to the floor, and the net 
drawn out of the dye ; two sticks of timber are then 
placed across the top of the vat, and a half barrel tub, 
(bored wdtii holes) rested on them, over the centre of 
the dye. Next let the net and w^ool sink into, the tub, 
put on the top of it a circular follower and press it hard 
with a lever. Then remove ^he tub, tak^-out the wool, 
and air it ; in this manner proceed to dip aiid^air until 
it is dark enough. 

After coloring deep blue on cloth or wool, the dye 
may be used for pale blues, whjch answers a bett^pur- 
pose for that shade when it is w^afe- . 
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DIRECTION XXV. 

For an excellent Black on Woollen, 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yam it will 
require the iollowing articles, 

8 pounds of logwood, 

1 pound 4 ounces sumac, 

1 pound 4 ounces maple bark, 

8 ounces of nutgalls, 

3 pounds 8 ormces of copperas, 

4 ounces of pearlash, 

3 ounces cream of tartar, and 

4 ounces of verdigris. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

To produce a superior black, you must in the first 
place dye the cloth a light indigo blue in the warm dye 
which is to be done before fulling •, then full and fit it 
for coloring. 

1. Prepare a kettle with about three barrels of water, 
then add to it 8 pounds of logivood, one poimd four 
ounces of sumac, the same quantity of maple bark, 
and 8 ounces of nutgalls powdered fine. It is then 
brought to boil for one hour and a half ; you will then 
stop It from boiling, and suffer the chips and dye stuff 
to settle at the bottom ; then take out the clear dye li- 
quor, and put it into a clean hogshead, which will be 
ready for use in one week. 

2. In the next place prepare a small kettle with a 
pail full of w'arm water, and dissolve in it 3 pounds 8 
ounces of copperas, which must be stirred wEile dis^* 
solving, and afterwards the scum is to be taken off. 

3. When your logwood liquor has stood for the time 
above mentioned, or somewhat longer if more conve- 
nient ; then put alxjut two thirds of It into a clean ket- 
tle, bring it to a boil, and put in your cloth and run it 
while boiling for about one hour. At this time let an- 
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other person stir up and skim the copperas water, and 
take about 5 quarts of it and pour into the dye slowly, 
a little at a time, while you are moving the cloth in the 
dye ; minding not to pour it on the cloth, but rather on 
the side of the kettle. The cloth is to be run one hour 
after the copperas liqiior is added ; then taken out and 
aired. 

4. The dye must now be refreshed with some of the 
prepared logwood liquor, and also add about one quart 
of the copperas liquor. It is then brought to a boil, 
and the cloth put in and run while boiling for one hour, 
then taken out and aired. 

5. You will now add the remainder of the logwood 
liquor to the dye ; also four ounces of pearlash, three 
ounces of cream of tartar, and four ounces of verdigris, 
which last must be slacked before hand by putting it 
in several diicknesses of wet broum paper, and then 
covering it up in hot embers : it is then to be dissolved 
in a little of die hot dye liquor, and added to the dye. 
The dye is now to be brought to a boil, and the cloth 
put in and run while boiling for one hour ; then taken 
out and aired, and afterwards rinsed and scoured. 


DIRECTION XXVI. 

To dye a common Black on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yam it will re- 
quire 

2 pounds and a half of copperas, 

2 ounces of blue vitriol, 

8 pounds of logwood, 

2 pounds of fustic. 

Use the same ppoportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Prepare a kettle wdth a sufficient quantity of water 
to admit your "woollen to be worked in the dye without 
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being crowded ; bring the water to a scalding heat, 
then put in the cloth or yamfor a few minutes. When 
it is wet thoroughly take it out and drain it. 

2. In die nest place put in two pounds of copperas 
and2 ounces of blue vitriol. Wlien both are entirely dis-, 
solved, bring the liquor to a gentle boil, stir up the dye 
and put in the cloth or yam. (In dyeing of woollen 
yam observe that it should often, be stirred about in die 
dye widi a stick : the same way also should be practi- 
ced in dyeing small quantities of flannel cloth ; but it 
will be found necessary to use a reel to dye cloth in 
large quantities) run the cloth for one hour, and air it 
once in that time ; it is then to be taken out, aired, and 
rinsed well. 

3. The copperas liquor is now to be emptied away 
and the ketde rinsed and filled nearly full of water ; then 
add 8 pounds of logwood chips and 2 pounds of fustic 
chips, which are to boiled atout two hours, then add 
some .water and take out the chips, 

4. The cloth is now to be put in and run w’hUe boil- 
ing for half an hour ; then take it out and air it. Add 
half a pound of copperas to the dye, and when it is dis- 
solved, enter the woollen and run it for half an hour 
longer; then air, rinsCj, and scour it well. 


DIRECTION XXVII. 

Another common Black on Woollen. 

Eor 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth or yam. 

The following receipt may be considered worth at- 
tention to those who wish to dye black on woollen in 
families, as it is attended with but little trouble and ex- 
pense. The same may be said of the last receipt for 
dyeing a common black. There are many families w'ho 
.ahready understand how to dye a good black on woolly ; 
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but there are also many who do not Some fail in pro- 
ducing a good black, by not using enough dye stuff in 
proportion for their woollen; others fail by mixing the 
copperas and logwood together, through the whole course 
of dyeing the black ; and many by not having a suffi- 
cient quantity of water at first There should always 
be so much dye liquor in dyeing woollen of any color, 
that the cloth, yam, or wool, may be moved about loose 
and free in the dye. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water, 
bring it to a scalding heat, then add 12 ounces of blue 
Vitriol that is pounded ; when it is dissolved put in your 
woollen, and let the liquor boil g^tly while you are run- 
ning the cloth, or stirring it about in the dye. When 
It has been in half an hour, take it up drain and air it, 
then dip again as before for half an hour. It is then to 
be taken out and cooled. 

2. Now add to the liquor some water and 6 pounds 
of logwood chips, boil smartly for half an hour, then 

E ut in the w’oollen and run or stir it about for half an 
our. It is then to be taken out and cooled. 

3. In the next place add either of the following ar- 
ticles to the dye : one pound and a half of madder, or 
3 pecks of butternut bark, or a pail full of s-umac, or 
half a bushel of soft maple bark ; either one of the kinds 
will answer. You will then boil and dip until the color 
pleases. Should you find it not black enough, dissolve 
a handful of copperas separate in a little of the hot dye li- 
quor, then add it to the dye, and dip the woollen a few 
minutes longer and it wiU he competed. Then cool^ 
rinse, and SQOiir it w^elL 
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DIRECTION XXVm. 

Grem qn WooUen. 

To dye 1 pound of cloth, yam, flannel, or any kind 
of woollen articles, it will require Ae following ingredi- 
ents. 

1 ounce and a quarter of oil of vitriol, 

1 quarter of an ounce of indigo, 

1 ounce cream of tartar, 

2 oimces of allum, 

8 ounces of fustic. 

Use the same proportion of articles to dye any num^ 
ber of pounds. 

In the first place prepare the chjanic or compound of 
oil of vitriol and indigo, which is made in the following 
manner. 

Take a glazed earthen cup or pot, of a suitable size 
and put in one ounce aud a quarter of oil of vitriol ; 
then add to it one quarter of an ounce of Spanish fiote 
or best Bengal indigo which is to be pounded fine and 
sifted; then stir the mixture hastily with a stick, which 
h necessary in order to mix it well and produce a reg- 
ular fermentation; this should be done mitil it has done 
wotking : then add half a table spoonful of water, and 
mix it together and it wnll be fit for use in one day. 

Should the compound not work or ferment after stir- 
rmg it, you may conclude die oil of vitriol is not good 
and had better not be used. 

Supposing you wish to make more compound fhan 
will be wanted for di'cing at one time, you must put it 
in a glass bottle and stop it close with a wax or glasa 
stopper; in this way it will keep good for a. yeir or 
more: however those who have had no practice iit 
dyeing green may ^as w^ell procure only as much oil 
of vitriol and indigo as will be wanted to dye.their w:ox)l- 
len at one time ; for in this way there will be no chanc«j 
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of making any. mistake in using too much or too little. 
After one frial is made in dyeing green^ it will be found 
afterwards simple and easy. Ob^serve that in the a- 
boi'e direction to make the compound, die quantity of 
oil of vitriol and indigo stated, is calculated to dye one 
pound of woollen. 

Dyeing the Green, 

1. Prepare either an iron, brass or copper kettle, 
with three gallons of water ; which is sufficient for one 
pound of woollen. Wlien the water is scalding hot, 
add one ounce of cream of tartar, and tivo ounces of 
allum ; then bring it to boil and put in the woollen, 
boil it about one hour and a halfj stirring it in the li- 
quor occasionally during that time. It is then to be 
taken out, drained and iiired. 

2. You will now add some water to the ketde to 
make up the deficiency caused by boiling ; then add 
,to the liquor, two thirds of the compound of oil of vit- 
^■iol and indigo ; mix it well with the liquor, then put 
in the woollen, keeping- tlie liquor at only a scalding 
heat, and often moving.it about in the dye. When the 
woollen has been in the dye half an hour, it is t<xixe. ta- 
ken out, aired and rinsed. 

3. In the next place add 8 ounces of fustic chips to 
he liquor, which are to be put loosely in a thin coarse 
;^agj and 1>oiled about an hour and a half. The bag is 

to be token out, and the woollen put in and boiled 
/entlf little more tlian an hour; airing the woollen once 
n that time. It is then to be taken out and aired. 

4. You will find at this time you have produced a 
rreen. Should it be found to bear too much on the 
-ellow, then add a little more of tlve compound to the 
lye, and put in the woollen again : or if it is too much 
in the blue shade, boil up a little more fustic in the 11- 
«or. In this way you may vaiy tlie shade according 
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to your fancy. If you want a light green, use the less 
fustic and compound. After it is dyed, air and rinse 
it. 


Another method to dye Green. 

L. Prepare the yam by boiling it in allum and cream 
of tartar, the same as mentioned in the above receipt 
for one hour and a half : it is then to be taken out of 
the liquor and aired. 

2. Add to the liquor the same quantity of fustic 
chips in a bag as mentioned before, and boil it about an 
hour and a half: then take out the bag and put in the 
woollen for half an hour : it is then tp betaken out and 
aired. 

3. In the next place put in two thirds of the com- 
pound : mix it well with the dye liquor, and put in the 
woollen for half an hour; during which time it 
should be moved about in the dye at only a scalding 
heat. It is then to be taken out and aired, Shoulo 
you find the green not dark enough, add a little more 
of the compound to the dye and put in the wooHeii a- 
gab; then air and rinse. 

This last method of dyeing ^%eB tvill answer very 
well ; but is not hardly equal to the caie where the blue 
is put on first : but the last method where the yellow is 
put on first, is rather more convenient than the other, 
m particular for new beginners ; as b Aat way they can 
with more poduce the desired shade, by putting 
b but a littie <5' the compound at once ; which at the 
same time tends to produce an even color, 

N. B. Green can be dyed as handsome is com- 
monly done witiiout cream of tartar ; but b that case 
you ivill use three ounces of allum for every pound of 
Woollen. Observe to mix the compound weU b the 
idye, before the woollen is entaed. 
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DIRECTION XXJX. 

Best Bottle Green on Woollen. 

^ After your wooHen fe dyed ,^een ss stated in Direc- 
tioa XXVIII, then take for one pound of woollen, 2 
ounces of log- wood chips, which ai'e to be put in loose 
mto a bag and boiled in the dye for a little more than 
half an hour : then take out ti^e- bag, and add half an 
ounce of copperas. When it is dissolved, put in tlie 
woollen and boil it gently for half an hour, stirring it 
sftjbut during the time. It is then to be taken out, cool- 
ed and liisedL 

DIRECTION XXX. 

Nicaragua-Red on WooUen. 

To dye 1 -pound of woollen it will require the fol- 
lowing articles :• 

3 ounces of allum, 

I ounce cream of tartar, 
ounces of Nicaragua. 

L&e the same j^portions to dye any number of 

pounds. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper ketde with about 2 pails 

water ; bring it to a scaling heat, flien add 3 oun- 
ces of allilm \'raich is pounded, and 1 ounce of fine 
eei&ai of tartar : bring the liquor to a baO and put in 
5ie woollen and let % bofi one ho»r and a half. It is 
hen to be taken out, aired and rinsed and the liquof 

emptied avajv 

2. In the jdace add to the kettle as much water 
as Itefore; theft- add 8 ounces of nicaragua c^jps,. which 
are fo he put-'ioose^ into a thin coarse hag and boiled 
about one hour and a half. 

3. Now take out die nicaragua chips and ih; 
ifc^olleH : boil gently for about 1 hour, sthrUBs and ill- 
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ing it during that time. It is then to be taken out cool- 
ed and rinsed. 

N. B. Should you wish the red to bear on a scarlet 
color, you will add a little yellow dye liquor to the al- 
lum and tartaj; liquor. The yellow dye may be made 
from fustic, turmeric, peach leaves, walnut or yellow 
bark. 


DIRECTION XXXL 
Madder Redon Woollen. 

To dye 1 pound Of yam or flannel it will require the 
following articles : 

3 ounces of allum, 

1 ounce cream of tartar, 

8 ounces of ngadder, 

\ an ounce of stone lime. 

Use the same proportions to dye any nunij^ ^ 
pounds. 

1. Prepare a br^s or copper kettle wudi ,.%0Pt 
gallons of water ; bring die liqarr to a scaicto^ Beat-, 
then add 3 jounces of dlom that © pouftde^ ®id. ^ask 
Ounce crattn of tartar ; then Ihe Bqnc* to « bel 
and put ih the woollen and feoM i^r 2 hdwat V 
dien taken oia aired and rinsed, and the Ii(^»rstoptied 
away. 

2. Now pucegase the ketde with as much water as !»& 
fore, and add to it §■ ounces of good madder, which 
should be broken up fine, s»d well mixed in- fee Water 
before you put in the woollen. Wh«ai yon have 
•warmed the dye as hot as yow’ean bear flw hand mit; 
feen enter fee woollen andlerkremafti iilfeedyeforone 
hour, during which time the dye muStnOt boil, but on- 
ly remam at a scalding heat; observing to stir iboutlfe 
wctoUen constantly wmie in fee dye. 
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3. When the woollen has been in 1 hour, then bring 
the dye to a boil for 5 minutes. The woollen is then 
to be taken out aired and rinsed. 

4, Add to the dye half a pint of clear lime water, 
which is made by slacking about half an ounce of lime 
to powder ; then add water to it and when settled pour 
the clear part into the dye and mix it well. Now put 
in your woollen, and stir it about for ten minutes, the 
dye being only at a scalding heat. It is then to be ta- 
ken out and rinsed immediately. 

N. B. Should you wish the red very bright, add a- 
bout a quarter of an oimce or nearly | a table spoonful of 
the aqua fortis composition at the time of putting in the 
madder. 


DIRECTION XXXU. 

Yellow on Woollen. 

Td owe pound of cloth or yam it will require 
3 ounces of allum, 

1 ounce cream of tartar, and 
1 pound of fustic. 

tJse fhe same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Pjepare a brass bt c<^^r kettle with about four 
-gallons tH water ; bring it to a scalding heat, then add 
3 ounces of pounded dlum and 1 ounce of fine cream 
of tartar ; then enter the woollen. Bribg it to a boil 
fcMT one hour and a half- It is then to be feken out 
cooled and sli^tly rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty away the liquor, and put 
in as much water as before ; then add to it 1 pound of 
fnstic chips cut up fine md put loose in a thm coarse 
bag ; .then boil it for two hours. 

3. You will then take out the fustic and put te 
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%voollen, and stir or run it '.vhile boiling, for one hour. 
It is then to be taken out cooled and rinsed. 

N. B. Instead of fustic you may use hickor}' or yel- 
low oak bark, having the dye strong. (See description 
of those barks.) 


DIRECTION XXXIII. 

Buff Color on JFcolkn. 

For 16 pounds of clotli. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle wdth a sufficient 
quantity of ivater to cover well your wooUen ; bring the 
liquor to a scalding heat, then add one pound three 
quarters of allum and one pound of cream of tartar — 
bring tlie liquor to a boil and put in the cloth ; run 
while boiling for one hour and a half : it is then to be 
taken out and aired. 

2. The liquor is then to be emptied aw'av and the 
kettle filled with as much water as before; then add 3 
pounds and a quarter of fustic chips, which is to be put 
in a bag and boiled about one hoiff and a half. The 
bag is dien to be taken out and one or two pails jEkili d 
water added to the dye. 

3. Now add 6 ounces of madder to the liquor, which 
is to be broken mp fine and well mixed. Then put in 
the- cloth and run It while boiling for one hour. It is 
tlien to be taken out aired and rinsed. 


DIRECTION XXXIV. 

To dye a Scarlet Bed on TVooUen Cloth, Yarn, Shawls, 
Fringe, or any kind of Woollen articles. 

Before tlie directions are given to dye this beaufiful 
colour, it will not be improper to state that a strict at- 
tention to neatness, and a careful observance of the rules 
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laid down will be necessary : w'hich, if followed, there 
will not be the least difficulty to accomplish the dyeing 
of this color in families. 

To dye one poimd of woollen, it will require the fol- 
lowing articles, which when procured at the druggist’s, 
each kind should be written upon to prevent any mis- 
take in using them. 

2 ounces of spirits of nitre, 

1 a dram of salt petre (pounded) 

2 drams of salamoniac, (pounded) 

I of an ounce of grained tin. 

Also, 1 ounce cream of tartar, 

1 ounce of cochineal, (pounded fine) 

I an ounce of starch, 

4 drams of turmeric, (pounded. 

Use the same proportions to %e any number of 
pounds. 

In the first place prepare the compound of aqua for- 
tis, which should be made at least 2 days before you 
color the scarlet. It is prepared in the following man- 
ner, and the quantity of which is calculated to dye one 
pound of woollen. 

Take a clean glass bottle of a suitable size, put in 
2 ounces of spirits of nitre, add to it as much clean rain 
water, also 2 drams of^amoniac, which is poimded fine, 
■and half a dram of fine salt petre. Shake them togeth- 
er until they are dissolved ; then add | of an cimce of 
grained tin ; these small pieces of tin are to be put in 
one at a time, letting it dissolve before putting in any 
more, so proceed until tlie whole is dissolved. After 
the compound is made then stop the bottle close with 
a wax or glass stopper. In using it be cai’eful to take 
die clear liquor only. 

Directions to grain the Tin. 

Melt block tin over a fire, then pour it from a dis- 
tance above of four or five feet slowly into a bason of 
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in 


cold water. By diis process the tin will be cast into 
thin and loose parts, and is then fit to be dissolved as 
beforementioned. Tin is oftentimes procured at life 
druggists already grained or granulated ; in that case 
■it is ready to be dissolved in the g)irits of nitre or aqua 
fortis. 


Dyeing the Scarlet. 

1. Prepare a tin, brass, or copper kettle with about 
five gallons of clean soft water ; bring it nearly to a 
scalding heat, then add one ounce of cream of tartar, 
one third of an ounce of cochineal which is finely 
pounded and sifted through gauze, and four drams of 
pounded turmeric. Make a quick fire, and when the 
liquor almost boils add nearly half of the clear com- 
pound already prepared, and mix it well with the dye. 

2. The liquoP’is now brought to a boil. The cloth, 
yam, or woollen articles being before well cleansed, wet 
and drained, is now to be entered: dip it while bbiling 
for one hour and a half. If it is yam or garments, they 
are to be continusdiy moved or stirred wro a stick, and 
if cloth where it is a sufficient quantity^ it is to be run 
briskly on the reel. 

3. The woollen know to be taken out, drained cool- 
ed, and rinsed in cold water. Empty out the dye, and 
add as much clean soft water as before ; then dissolve 
half an ounce of starch in a little warm water, and add 
to the water in the kettle. 

4. Bring the vrater to a scalding heat and skim it; 
then add two thirds of an ounce of cochineal being the 
remainder, also add a little before it boils the remainder 
of the prepared tin composition, which you must be 
careful to use only the clear part, and when put. in the 
dye it is to be w^ell mixed. 

5. The dye is now brought to a boil, and the vrool- 
len entered, which is to be stirred about as before. Boil 
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it about one hour arid a half : it is then to be taken out 
and aired, then I'insed and dried. 

N. B. Fulled cloth must be napped and sheared be- 
fore it is dyed scarlet. After it is dyed and rinsed, then 
tenter it, and lay the nap with a clean brush. Press it 
in clean papers, not very hot as that would tarnish the 
color. 


DIRECTION XXXV. 

Scarlet Red. 

To dye 20 yards or 16 pounds of Yam or cloth, it 
will require the following articles. 

2 pounds of spirits of nitre, 

2 ounces saiamoniac, (finely pounded) 

1 ounce sal. nitre, 

4 ounces of grained tin. 

The above ingredients form the composition of aqua 
fortis ; and is mixed as follow's. Take a glass bottle 
of a suitable'size, and put in the spirite of nitre: then 
add to it, 2 pounds of pure soft water ^rijmix it togeth- 
er : then also add 2 ounces of saiamoniac finely pound- 
ed, and one ounce, of *sal. nitre and shake them togeth- 
er until the salts are dissolved. In flie next place 4 oun- 
ces of grained tin is to be added gradually ; dropping 
in one by one and waiting for one to dissolve before 
putting in the second. When it is thus gradually dis- 
solved, the composition is completed, and the day after 
it is made, it wDl be ready for use. When the compo- 
sition is kept on hand, it must be kept stopped close with 
a wax or glass stopper. 

The following articles will be wanted to dye the a- 
bove quantity of woollen. 

14 ounces of cochineal, (finely pounded and Sifted) 
12 ounces of cream of tartar, 

4 ounces of turmeric, (potaided.) 
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Dyeing the Scarlet, 

1. After the cloth is fitted for the press, having it 
well cleansed and wet with hot water, and the tin, brass 
or copper kettle perfectly cleaned, tlien fill it with pure 
soft water, and add a peck of wheat bran, which is to 
be enclosed in a bag 3nd tiec closely. Let tlie water 
boil a few minutes ; men tak^ out the bag and add 12 
ounces of cream of tartar tliat is pounded fine : let it 
boil a few minutes, thezi add one third of the cochineal, 
and 4 ounces of turmeric, \\hich is to be put in a bag. 

2. Make a quick fire, then add nearly half of the 
clear composition, already prepared, and mix it well 
wdth the d}'-e which at this time will change to a blood 
red. The" liquor is now brought to a boil, then dip the 
clotii, while boiling, for one hour and a half ; keeping 
it tvell spread and running it briskly on the reel. 

3. The cloth is now to be taken up, drained and coa- 
led ; then rinsed in cold water. Next, empty out the 
dye. Add fresh and clear soft water as before j bring 
it" to a scalding heat, then add the remainder of ths co- 
chineal : also add, a little before it boils, llie remainder 
of the clear composition, and when put in the dye it is 
to be well mixed. 

4. Bring the dye to a boil and enter the woollen and 
run it one hour and a half, while boiling. It is then to 
be taken out and aired, then rinsed and the nap laid with 
a clean brush v’hile wet, on the bars. 

N. B. Particular cai'e must be observed in dyeing 
scarlet or other bright fancy colors, (including all light 
shades) diat the kettles, reel, sticks, and eveiy imple- 
ment employed, sho^ild be made perfectly clean and 
free* from any darkening siibsiance, 

R 
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DIRECTION XXXVI. 

To Dye a Crbnsoti Color on TVoOllen Cloth, Yarn, Flan- 
nel, Shawls, Network, Fringe, 

For one pound qf woollen it will require the followt- 
ing articles, viz : 

1 ounce cream of tartar, 

2 ounces of .allum, 

1 ounce of cochineal, 

2 drams salmoniac, 

J of an ounce of pearlash, 

6 oimces of wheat bran. 

Use the same proportions to dye any number of 
pounds. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 4 gal- 
lons of rain water, or soft spring water ; bring it to 
scalding heat, then add one oimce of fine cream of 
tartar, and 2 ounces of allum, pounded fine. The li- 
quor is now brought to a boH, and the woollen entered 
and stirred about in the dye, while boiling, for one hotjr 
and a half. 

2. In the next place take out flie wooUen and air it 
then rinse it slightly in clean water. Empty away the 
liquor and add as much clean soft water as before.— 
V^en the water has become blood u ann, add about 6 
ounces of wheat bran, tied up in a bag, 

3. Now bring the liquor to a moderate heat, and 
take off the scum as it rises to the top then take out 
■the bag and add 1 ounce of cochineal that is pounded 
fine and sifted. The dye is now brought to a boil, and 
the woollen put in and stirred or turned roimd while 
boiling for one hour; then take it out and rinse it in 
clear cold water. 

4. The dye is now to be emptied away and as much 
water added' as before. When the liquor is as warm as 
tlie hand can be endured in it, dissolve therein 2 drams 
of salmoniac winch is pounded fine ; then enter the 
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woollen and move it about hastily for 5 minutes ; it is 
then to be taken out and drained. 

5. Now add orte quarter of an ounce of pearlash, or 
about 2 tea spoonfuUs : mix it well with the liquor, and 
when the dye is almost scalding hot put in tire woollen 
and move it round for about 10 minutes : it is then to 
be taken out, aired and rinsed; rvhich completes a 
crimson that is permanent and beautiful. 

DIRECTION XXXyil. 

Orange Color on TP^oollen. 

To dye 1 pound of clotli, yam, or gannents, it will 
nequire 

1 ounce of anatto or otter, and 

2 ounces of pearlash. 

1. Prepare a brass or copper kettle with about 2| gal- 
lons of water, then add to it 1 ouirce of anatto, which 
should be cut up fine "and put loosely into a bag -as thin 
as a strainer : also add to the water 2 ounces of pearl- 
ash ; then boil it for about 1 hour. 

2. Instead of puttwg the anatto into a bag, you may 
put die fine pieces loose in the ketde and boil it for the 
same length of time; then let it settle a few hours and 
pour off the clear part into another ketde : throw away 
die settlings and put the clear liquor back as before. 

3. Before you dip the woollen in the dye, it should 
be ivet with hot water and drained : then bring the dye 
to a scalding heat and put in the woollen, w'hich is to 
be moved about in the dye 1 hour at nearly a boiling 
heat. It is then to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

DIRECTION XXXVIII. 

Cinnamon Color on Woollen. 

For 24 yards of thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a ketde with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, dien add 3 pounds of ground camwood and 3 peck$ 
of butternut b;, 'k; let it boil a few minutes, then enter 
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liie cloth and run it, iihile boiling, for one horn'. It is 
then to be taken out and aired. 

2. Nov.’ put in the cloth again and nin it for the 
.same length of time as before. Should it not be as 
dark as you wish, take out the baik and dissolve a little 
copperas in some hot water, and add it to the dye ; then 
run the cloth a few minutes and it is finished. Then 
cool and rinse it. 


DIRECTION XXXIX. 

To Dijc a Dark Cinnamon, London Broxm and British 

Mnd. 

For 20 yai'ds fulled cloth, or 26 yards thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantit}’- of wa- 
ter, bring it to a moderate heat, and wet the cloth thor- 
oughly then take it up and let it drain : add 6 pounds 
of camwood and half a pound of fustic chips. Let it 
boil half an hour, then dip your clodi vrhile boiling, for 
one hour and a half. It is then to be taken out and 
ailed. 

2. Now add some cold water to tlie dye, and about 
half a gill of oil of I’iti'iol, yhich is to be mixed with a 
little cold w'ater before it is added; also add a small 
Iiandfull of blue I’itriol and as much copperas. When 
these are entirely dissolved and well mixed with the li- 
quor, bring the dye to a boil and run die cloth about 1 
hour ; die dark cinnamon is then obtained. It is then 
to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

3. To produce a London Brown, you will proceed 
by emptying aivay the liquor and adding as much wa- 
ter as before ; then add 3 pounds of logwood chips (put 
in a bag) which is to be boiled one hour, then take out 
the bag and add 12 ounces of copperas ; bring the dye 
to a boil and run die cloth about 20 minutes. By ad- 
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ding some more logwood liquor and copperas, you will 
obtain a British Mud. Then take up, cool and rinse. 


DIRECTION XL. 

Olwe Brcnvn on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle witli a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter; u hen it has become warm add 12 ounces of cream 
of tartar and 1 pound 12 ounces of allum ; then bring 
the water to a boil and run the clotli while boiling, for 
one hour and a half. It is then to be taken out, aired 
and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty out the liquor and fill tlie 
kettle with water as before. Then add 6 pounds of 
fustic chips and 11 poimds of logwood chips, which are 
to be enclosed in a thin coai-se bag and boiled about 1 
hour and a half ; then take out the bag and refresh the 
dye widi some water and add one pound of madder, 
which is to be broken up fine and well mixed in the 
dye, 

3. The clodi is now to be entered and run at a scal- 
ding heat for 1 hour ; then let the dye boil, and run it 
15 minutes longer. It is dien to be taken out, aired and 
rinsed. 

4. Again refresh the dye witli some water, then add 
3 ounces of the compound of oil of vitiiol and indigo, 
whidh is to be well mixed with the dye. Bring the dye 
to a boil and dip the cloth for 20 minutes. It is then to 
be taken up, aired and rinsed. 

5. The dye is now to be refreshed with water, then 
add one pound of logwood chips (put in a bag) which 
is to be boiled half an hour ; then take out tire chips 
and add 8 ounces of copperas ; run and boU the cloth 
IS minutes, then take up, cool and rinse. 

R 2 
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DIRECTION XLI. 

Olive Bronvn on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of clodi, 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water, 
then add 6 pounds of fustic chips and boil it well for 1 
hour. The cloth is then to be entei'ed and run at a boil- 
ing heat, for 1 hoxir. It is then to be taken out and 
aii'ed. 

2. The dye is now to be refreshed witli water, then 
add 1 bushel of butternut bark ; boil it moderately one 
hour, then enter }'our cloth and nm it for about 1 hour. 
It is then to be taken out and aired. Take the chips 
rand bark out of the dye and add 4 oimces of copperas : 
when it is dissolved, enter your cloth and nm till it suits 
your mind ; tlien cool and rinse it. 


DIRECTION XLII. 

Olive on Woollen. 

For 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle uith about 2 barrels of w-ater, 
bring it to a scalding heat, then add 1 pound 12 ounces 
of allum, and 6 oimces cream of tartar. When it is 
dissolved bring it to a boiling heat, then enter the cloth 
and run it while boiling, for one hour and a half. It is 
then to be taken out and aired. 

2. In the next place refresh the dye widi some wa- 
ter, then add 5 pounds of fustic chips, 6 ounces of 
pounded turmeric and three ounces of madder ; all of 
ivhich are to be put loosely in a coarse bag and boiled 
for about one hour and a half. Take out the bag and 
enter the cloth and run it for one hour. It is then to be 
taken out and aired. 

3. The dye is now to be refreshed with water, then 
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add 2 pounds and a half of logwood chips, (put in a 
bag) which is to be boiled about half an hour, then 
take out the bag and add 6 ounces of pearlash : enter 
the cloth and run it while boiling for 1 hour. It is then 
to be taken out, aired and rinsed. 

Should the color not be dai'k enough after airing it. 
add some copperas and run again till it pleases. 


DIRECTION XLIII. 

Navy Blue on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with 2 barrels of water, bring it 
to a scalding heat, then add 12 ounces of copperas, 3 
ounces of allum, 1| ounces of verdigris 1| ounces cream 
of tartar ; then bring the water to a boil and enter the 
cloth : run it while boiling, for 1 hour. It is then to be 
taken out, aired and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty away the liquor and fill 
irp with water as before ; dien add 4| pounds of 
logwood chips, (put in a bag) boil it for 1| hours ; the 
bag is then to be taken out and the dye refreshed with 
water. Now add 6 ounces of madder, which is to be 
broken up fine and well mixed in the dye ; it is then to be 
brought to a boil and the cloth put in and run while 
boiling, for about half an hour — ^then taken out and 
aired. 

3. Now add to the dye 6 ounces of blue vitriol and 
3 ounces of pearlash ; mix it well with die liquor, then 
run the cloth while boiling, for about 20 minutes. It is 
then to be ^ken out^ aired and rinsed. 
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DIRECTION XLIV. 

Xavy Blue on JVoollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yai'ii or cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle wiA a sufficient cjuantity of wa- 
ter, bring it to a scalding heat, then wet the cloth or 
yam and let it drain. Add to tlie u'ater one j)ound of 
copperas, 2 oimces of blue vitriol and 1 ounce of allum. 
When it is dissolved bring the liquor to a boil, and mn 
the woollen for 1 hour. It is then to be taken out, aw- 
ed and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty away the liquor and fdi 
up again with water ; then add 5 pounds of logwood 
chips. Boil it for 1 hour, then run the woollen for 15 
minutes, tlien take up and air it. Now add a little blue 
vitriol, then dip the woollen. In this way add and dip 
until you get the shade to your mind. 


DIRECTION XLV. 

Purple on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yam or clotli. 

1. Prepare a kettle widi a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to cover die cloth or yam, dien add 3 pounds of 
caimvood and the liquor of 9 pounds of logwood. 

2. Bring the dye to a boiling heat, then enter the 
woollen, (which must be wet in hot water before hand 
and drained) run it for about half an hour while boiling. 
It is then to be taken out and aired. 

3. In the next place add to the dye four ounces of 
blue vitriol that is pounded ; when it is dissolved then 
run the cloth for half an hour. It is then to be taken 
up and aired. Now add some copperas liquor to the 
dye, mix it w'ell, then run again tiU die color suits it 
is then to be aired and rinsed. 
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DIRECTION XL VI. 

Snuff color on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of yarn or clotfi. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a suthcieat quantity of v. a- 
ter, when it has become warm, vret }'oer cloth and drain 
it, then add one pound of copperas, bring; the liquor to 
a scalding heat and take off die scum that rises on the 
top. When the liquor begins to boil, enter and run 
the cloth one homy (airing it once in that time.) It is 
then to be taken up, aired, and rinsed. 

2. The liquor is now to be emptied out, atid the 
kettle filled again with fresh water ; then add 8 pounds 
of fustic chips, half a bushel of butternut bark, 1 pound 
of camwood, and half a pound of madder. 

3. The dye is tlien to be boiled moderately 2 hours, 
and the cloth run for half an hour ; i.; is then taken out 
jmd aired. Dissolve half a pound of copperas in a lit- 
tle of the hot liquor, then add it to tlie dye, and run your 
cloth until the color suits. 


DIRECTION XLVII. 

Snuff JBrcnvn and London Smoke. 

For 20 yards fulled cloth or 25 yards thin cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of w’ater 
when it has become nearly scalding hot, wet the cloth 
and drain it. Then add to the liquor two pounds of 
copperas, bring it to a scalding heat and skim the dye. 
When the copperas is dissolved, enter the cloth and 
run it while moderately boiling, for one hour ; it is tiien 
to be taken out aired and rinsed. 

2. In the next place empty out the liquor, and fill the 
kettle again u ith fresh water ; tlien add ten pounds of 
fnstic chips, and one bushel of butternut bark ; boil 
moderately for three hours, then enter the cloth, and 
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run and air it several times for one hour, or until the 
strength is well out of the dye; it is then to be taken up 
and aired. To darken the color first take out the bark 
and chips, then add half a pound of copperas : when it 
is dissolved run the cloth for 15 minutes, and it will be 
finished. 

3. To produce a London smoke, add the liquor of 
four poimds of logwood before the copperas is added, 
then bring it to a boil and run for one hour, .then cool 
and rinse.. 


DffiECTION XLVIIL 

Light Drab on Woollen. 

For 20 yards or 16 pounds of cloth. 

1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of water, . 
then add a bushel white ash bark, and one qurater of 
a pound of fustic chips ; boil it for one hour, then take 
out the bark and fustic. 

2. Now add as much water as evaporated in boiling, 
then dissolve a handful of copperas in some of the hot 
liquor by itself, and add a part of it to the dye, mix it 
well and bring it to a boil, ffien run your clodi for about 
half an hour. It is now to be taken out quick and 
aired. 

3. ff you wish the color darker, add a little more of 
the copperas liquor to the dye, and mix it vrell, then 
run the cloth until the shade is to your mind. It is then 
to be taken out, aired, and rinsed. 


DIRECTION XLIX. 

To dye a Drab color on Woollen^ ( with niitgalls.J 
1. Prepare a kettle with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
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ter, bring it to a scalding heat and wet your clotli, tlien 
take it up and let it drain. 

2. In the next place add five table spoonfuUs of fine- 
ly pounded nutgalls, and boil for half an hour ; then en- 
ter the cloth and run while boilmp-, for half an hour ; it 
is then to be taken out and aired. 

3. Now add to the dye half a table spoonfull of al- 
lum ; let it boil a few minutes, then skim olF the filtli 
that rises at the top. Run your cloth again for half an 
hour, then take out and air. Add a tea spoonfull of 
copperas, then run again until the color suits your mind, 
then air and rinse. 


DIRECTION L. 

Siher Gray on TFooUeiu 

To dye one pound .of clotli or yam it will require the 
following articles. 

Half an ounce of coiiperas, 

Half an ounce cream of tartar- 
3 ounces of logwood, 

2 ounces of sumac. 

Use die same proportions to dye any' number ot 
poimds. 

1. Prepare a kettle n-ith about 4 gallons of water, 
then take U^o ounces of the shoots and leaves of sumac 
that are cured and cut up fine, and three ounces of log- 
wood chips ; put tliem loosely into a tliin coarse bag 
and boil it for about one hour, then take the bag out 

2. Now add to the dye half an ounce cream of tar- 
t?^r, then bring it to a boil, and put in the woollen for 
one hour : it is then to be taken out and aired. 

3. In die next place refresh the dye with water, then 
add to it half an ounce of cop]ieras; when it is dissolved 
bring the dye to a moderate boil, then enter the wool- 
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len and move it round for twenty minutes ; it is then to 
be taken out^ aired, and rinsed. 


DIRECTION LL 

Indigo Blue on Wool or UneUy ( as practiced in many 
Jainilies-J 

1. To color 6 pounds of wool, or 5 pounds of linen 
yani, put two pailsfull of chamberlye into a clean tub, 
fnen dissolve 4 ounces of potash, (or instead of it 6 
ounces of peaiiasL) in one quart of hot water; put tliis 
in the titb, mix it and let it stand for six days. Then 
pour oft' the clear ipiut into a kettle, until you come to 
the settlings. The settlings will now be thrown away, 
and’ the tub rinsed; you will then pour tlie clear liquor 
back into tlie tub again. 

2. Take 4 ounces of indigo, and two ounces of mad- 
der, put tliern into a thin bag, and put it in the tub, 
nil:>biiig it well 4 or 5 times in the course of the day. 
Yc\i Will now put the yam or wool under die dye for 6 
hours, then take it out, wTing and air it. If it is not 
dark enough put it in again and proceed as before, un- 
til it is to your mind. 

N. E. t\Tien the dye grows weak, add more dye 
stuff and let the proportion be the same as at first di- 
rected, although die quantity used will not be as much. 
Spanish Flote, or best Bengal Indigo, is to be preferred 
for this dye. 



DESCRIPTION 


OF 

DYE-WOODS AND DRUGS, 


KUTGALLS. — Of the gall nut there are different kinds; 
some inclining to white, some ash-colored, and others to a blue- 
ish cast. They also differ in size and are either round or irregu- 
lar, lieavy or light, smooth or knotted. Those which are small, 
knotted and heavy and of a dark color are esteemed the best; 
they are of a very astringent nature, and of great use in dyeing 
black, grays, &c. on wool, silk and cotton. Galjs are used to 
great advantage as a basis in the preparation of many colors, as 
the astringent quality which they possess becomes affixed to the 
body of the stuffst; and when dipped in the dye, tiie coloring 
matter immediately adheres to it. 

Sumac will supply the place of galls, in dyeing various colors, 
if used in a sufficient quantity to produce a liquor of an equal 
strength. 

^MADDER. — This is an important and valuable plant; which 
is used in dyeing red, cinnamon, ike. The common, or crop 
madder is cultivated among the Dutch in Zealand, where it is pre- 
pared and ground for exportation. Tiie plant has rou«:h narrow 
leaves, set round the joints‘of the stem in the form of a star.— 
root which is the only part made use of, is long and slender, 
of a red color, both on the outside and within, excepting a wlu- 
tish pith tluit runs through the middle of it. The only precau- 
tion in selecting the common ground madder, is that it should ap- 
pear of a bright yellowisii red-brown, and should &e,U sweet and 
iresh. 

The madder jdant may be cullivu ted in many parts of the U- 
Tiited States to advantage. It is three year^ after the first root is 
set in the ground, hef re It comes to matiirlly : they may be pla- 
ced 4 feet apart in ih } firsl : ctring them in the grouarl, and should 
be hoed the first year l - In'ep them clear from weeds. If they 
are pLuded on a rich (h'^c]) soil, which is mucii the best, tin; roots 
will extend to the depth of two f -‘t iir r-ea-e, ami y ield more a- 
bundantlv any orl;.;r %e 4 'n'aele. ^ Ttic finio of taking 

them et.d <d* the grourr-i f-i in the months f;f F’eptcniber ami Oc- 
tober, they are then carefully assorted and washed in dean cold 


8 
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SPIRITS OF SALT. — The chemical term of this is muriate 
ic acid, which is the acid of sea salt. 

ALLUM. “-Nature affords no perfect alliim, but affords the 
materials for it, in many k'jids of ores and mineral siibstf>tices. 
It is a fossil salt or white mineral, separated from the earth by 
washing it with water, which being impregnated witli its salts, 
is afterwards boiled and evaporated. Allum is a valuable mor- 
dant or preparation for many colors, and for almost all kinds of 
stuffs, whether of a vegetable or of an animal production. 

COPPERAS OR GREEN VITRIOL.— Copperas is a vitrolic 
substance extracted from iron. It is used as a mordant or pre- 
paration for black and other dark colors ; also for darkening va- 
rious shades, wherein is used astringent vegetablt^s, such as su- 
mac, alder bark, nut galls, &c. Copperas should lie free from 
rust, and kept in neither a very wet or diy exposed situation. 

BLUE VITRIOL. — This ingredient is made from a combina- 
tion of oil of vitriol and copper. It is used to advantage as a 
mordant or preparation for dyeing black and other colors ; also 
in fixing colors and saddening them. 

VKRDIGRLS. — This drug is the rust of copper, produced 
by rubbing grapes or other \egetable acids on copper, which cau- 
ses it to (Iissolve slowly. 

^ This preparation is made In large quantities in Europe, par- 
ticularly in some ])arts of France, It slumld be ch(»sen of a 
bright green c(dor throughout, with no white or blaek specks or 
stalks of the praije. it is used (o achaiitage in dyeing sinne co- 
lors, especially black. 

ARGOL,(jR (!RKA?iI OF TARIWR.— Hfis drug is formed 
by nature into a haul and almost stony sejiaration, from a vege- 
table juice after ferinmitation. Th(‘ toumutn tartar is the pnt- 
dace of wine, being found in large masses adhering to the bottom 
and sides (d‘ (*r*sks, in which that rnpior has long b(‘en k<*pt. — 
This material is useful in fixing many colors on woollen, and 
when used wiili allum, jwtwents the latter from cong<‘aliiig or for- 
»ming into clirystals. 

POT & FEARLx\S]f. — Potash is a caustic vi'getahh* alkali, 
which is made by biniiiiig ^egetabh's t<» asluw. 'They are fust 
k*acl led with water, then- evaporated by boiling until the lalts are 
produced. 

i^'al'lash Isofmiidi the same nature as potash dilfering only by 
a process <d' baking it in an o\en. 

0/ JJiirl's and Plaiits iLS(J}d in 

ALDER BARK.-— This bark is-not mu<h rsed in <heing in 
America, except in the slinall domestic d^e. ft |.‘ossesscH a 
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water and drjed by a stove heat, ready for pounding. The first 
pounding separates and brings into the form of a powder the 
smallest fibres of the roots, with the skin or husk of the lar«-er 
ones, and any earth which may have been left adhering thereto. 
This po\vder being sifted, is tlien packed separately in casks and 
sold at a low price and used for cheap dark colors. 

A second pounding separates about one thirxl of the remaining 
part of the larger roots, and this being sifted and packed sepa- 
rately, is called ordinary pow' der. The third and last pounding 
comprehends the residue and bright part of the roots ; this is 
called crop madder, winch produces the best of reds. This kind 
of madder is as yet ratlier scarce in tliis country. 

Madder gives to woollen cloth, prepared with allum and tartar, 
the most durable of all reds, though not so bright as the cochi- 
neal scarlet ; yet the red of madder has tliis important advan- 
tage, by enduring to be washed with soap, without producing any 
material change of color ; whereas the cochineal scarlet by the 
same means used, becomes tai*nished. 

Those who dye the best madder red, are very careful to keep 
the liquor of a heat considerably below that of boiling, encreasing 
die fire ti)wards the end, so that it may boil only a minute or two 
jus# befijre the 'woollen is taken out. Should the liquor be suffer- 
ed boil for a long time, it would extract the light brown 
matter contained in madder, which would change it to a dull 
dark red. 

NICARAGUA. — This wood is considerably used for dyeing 
cheap reds, & other colors throughout this country ? it is almost as 
i:cd and heavy as the true Brazil-wood, but will not generally af- 
ford half as much color. Nicaragua difiers much in quality, for 
some of it will dye. twice as much as others. The best kind grows 
near Santa Martha, in South-Amcrica ; thatwhich is the Soundest 
and appears of a yellowish red, on cutting it, is generally allowed 
to be of a good quality. 

BRAZIL, OR RED WOOD. — ^This kind of dye-wood is im- 
ported from different parts ct' S-^Jlh-^imerica ancf Japan; it va- 
ries much in quality from having been more or less exposed to 
air. A small quantity of this wood is sometimes used to advan- 
tage in finishing madder reds, or in place of cochineal in dyeing 
cheap scarlets, 

CAMWOOD^— Tliis wood affords a coloring matter tliat is 
permanent, when fte dye is imparted to woollen and withstands 
the effects of air and common acids, much better than most other 
dye-woods. 

“ The appearance- of this 'wood on fii-st splitting if, is of a bright 
redish orange, and has a pungent smell, but after it has been ex- 
losed to the dir the color changes to a du!4 red. In preparing it 
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for boiling, it sboi^ld be dnpped fine or ground, but the 
last method is far the best. In selecting that winch is ground 
choose that of a yellowish red complexion. That which is of a 
dark red will afiord no good color. 

LOGWOOD. — This kind of dye wood is well known from its 
being so generally used in dying throughout this country. It is 
valiiakle in many respects, particularly for dyeing black ; it is al- 
so useful in altering the shades of various colors. The dye it- 
self, produced from this wood soon fades, but on being united 
with other materials it aftbrds many shades of color, not easily 
obtained with other woods or drugs. For this reason, togetlier 
with its low price, the use of it is rendered desirable, especially 
from its being capable of giving to clotlis a soft and velvet hue. This 
and other dye woods when clipped and used for dyeing, should 
be enclosed in a tliin coarse bag to prevent the chips sticking to 
the cloth ; as that in many cases would not only injure the qual- 
ity of the cloth, but cloud or spot it, especially if tl-e strength 
of the chips was not all out befiwe the cloth was entered in the 
dye. This wood comes over in large logs, cleared from the bark. 
The best of it is very hard, compact, lioavy and of a red color. 

FUSTIC. — This kind of dye wood is a species of mulberry, 
which grows in the West Indies and South- America, and comes 
in logs j it is of a deep sulphur color, which it readily gives out, 
both to spirits and water. This wood is extensively used in dye- 
ing yellow, drab, olive and green, also in many other colors. 
The color of fustic is rendered more permanent oy using-sumac 
with it. The best kind is solid, heavy and free from sap and 
powder post. 

WELD.-^This plant is raised in great quantities in England 
and France, and might be cultivated to advantage in many parts 
of the United States. It is much used by the calico-printers in 
Europe, for their niosf durable and fine yellows on chintz. As 
yet there has no plant, or any kind of drug been found except 
Quercitron, that will compare with it in affording bright and per- 
manent yellows. The preparation for dyeing yellow on wool 
wdth weld is allum and cream of tartar ; on cotton alium and a 
small proportion of blue vitriol. 

T URMERIC. — ^This is the root of the curcuma, and alFords a 
rich color, and surpasses every other yellow^ coloring matter 
in point of beauty; but has little attraction either to mordants or 
stuffs : of course the color has no solidity and soon fades. It 
is sometimes used to give an orange tint to scarlet, wkerea flame 
color is w'anted, and is also employed in dyeing some colors on 
silk. 

y PASTEL, OR WO AD. — This plant is distinguished by tw’'o 
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kinds, the seeds of one is \iolet, the other yellow, the former is 
preferred. The woad begins to ripen in June, and is known to 
be 1 ipe by its falling down and growing yellow, it is then gather- - 
ed, and the ground cleared from weeds, which is carefully re- 
peated each crop. The plant, after being cut down, is washed in 
a stream, and then dried as speedily as possible ; it is next car- 
ried to the mill to be ground and reduced to a paste. It is then 
formed into heaps and after pressing the paste well mth the 
hands and feet, it is beat down and made smooth with a shovel. 
An outward crust soon forms which becomes dark colored: when 
it cracks, great care must be taken to close it again. At the end 
of a fortnight these heaps are opened, beaten and w^ell mixed. It 
"s then made into round balls and dried in the sun. 

Woad affords without the assistance of indigo, a blue of con- 
siderable permanency, but is destitute of brightness. The use 
of Woad as a dye, is at present nearly abandoned, and is now 
cliiefiy employed for the purpose of fermenting the blue dye for 
woollen. Of late some dyers are inclined to believe tliat other 
cheap vegetables the growth of our country might supply the place 
of Woad in that respect. 

H ROCOU & ANNATTO.— Rocou is a kind of dry paste 
brought from South America. It gives an orange color to stuffs 
in genera], but is not permanent. 

Annatto is an ingredient of the same kind, only more piire 
and fine, and does not require more than half of the quantity 
as that of rocou in dyeing. It is principally employed for dyeing 
silk and sometimes for cotton. 

INDIGO.— This is the most extraordinary and useful of all 
dyeing drugs; from its affording a blue color, that withstands in 
a very great degree the action of acids and alkalies. For these 
reasons indigo blue is chosen and very properly for dying vari- 
ous descriptions of goods that require to be often \vashed. Indi- 
go is cultivated and manufactured in South America, the East- 
Indies, Isle of France, Louisiana, Carqlinas, &c. The best 
is brought from Bengal ; and comes in pieces about two inches 
square. 

That which is stamped with letters is generally the best. The 
first quality of Giiatimala Indigo is next to be preferred, and 
will produce as fine a color as that of Bengal, but affords not so 
great a quantity of coloring matter. 

The indigo brought from the isle of France, St. Domingo, New- 
Orleans and Carolina, are of a harder kind, and contaiir a 
greater proportion of gross and impure materials than the kinds 
before mentioned ; however they will answer to dye middling, 
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and low-priced blues on cotton and woollen, but are tlie best 
adapted for linen. 

METHOD OF PROVING INpiGO.--Take a small piece of 
any kind of indigo ; place it on a rc ^-hot iron or coal of fire ; if 
the indigo is good, it will melt or ratiier fry out like v/ax, and a 
beautiful crimson smoke will arise from it ; the piece will also 
be nearly consumed, and a white substance remain like ashes. — 
If it is of a poor quality it will fry out but little, and a hard sub- 
stance wdli remain, and sometimes nearly as large as the piece 
before tried. 

Good indigo is knowm by its floating on wmter, the more it 
sinks the more it may be suspected of being ad altered ; its co- 
lor should be of a deep blue, bordering on the violet, and on rub- 
bing it with the finger nail, should appear of a copper color. — 
For dyeing green on woollen, the best Spanish Flote indigo is to be 
preferred. 

COCHINEAL. — This insect aftbrds an important and valua- 
ble coloring matter, for dyeing crimson and scarlet. Tlie fluids 
of this insect are colored red, by feeding upon the red juices of 
the prickly pear of South America. Cochineal will retain its 
properties a great number of years, if it is kept dry, in a glass 
bottle stopped tight. That which is good, and has been well pre- 
pared, is plump and of a greyish color inclining to purple : that 
Avhich has been damaged by sea water, appears of a dull crimson 
hue and is useless. 

TIN. — This kind of metal is produced from the mines of Corn- 
wall in England, which when refined is called block-tin. It is 
used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, yellow kc, by first dissolving it 
in spirits of nitre or aqua-fortis. It has hften found necessary to 
grain the tin before it can be dissolved, wluch is done by melting 
and poring it from a distance into cold water, which separates it 
into small ];ieces. Tin is often imported in a grained state. 

AQUA-FORTIS. — This is a corrosive liquor made by distil- 
ling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a strong heat. 

OIL OF VITRIOL. — This is a strong sul])huric add, aiid 
among other use# in dyeing, it is employed to dissolve indigo for 
saxon-blue, green &c/on siik and woollen, and sometimes for 
cotton. It should be as clear as water, of a bright color, and 
weigh about 29 ounces to the wine pint. 

>SALAMONIAC. — ^This is a volatile salt made dlihsoota 
liltfe sea-salt, and the urine of cattle. Some chymists i»u;tate 
it by adding one part, of common salt to five of urine, with which 
some again mix that quantity of soot, hliould it acikleiitallv 
cotliflin any iron, it will darken a scarlet. It can be proved m 
that respect with the tincture of galls. 
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SPIRITS OF SALT. — The chemical term of this is muriaU 
ic acid, which is the acid of sea salt. 

ALLU^VL — Nature affords no perfect allum, but affords the 
materials for it, in many kinds of ores and mineral substSfices. 
It is a fossil salt or white mineral, separated from the earth by 
washing it with water, which being impregnated with its salts, 
is afterwards boiled and evaporated. Allum is a valuable mor- 
dant or preparation for many colors, and for almost all kinds of 
stuffs, whether of a vegetable or of an animal production. 

COPPERAS OR GREEN VITRIOL.— Copperas is a vitrolic 
substance extracted from iron. It is used as a mordant or pre- 
paration for black and other dark colors ; also for darkening va- 
rious shades, wherein is used astringent vegetables, such as su- 
mac, alder bark, nutgalls, &c. Copperas should be free from 
rust, and kept in neither a very wet or dry exposed situation. 

BLUE VITRIOL. — This ingredient is made from a combina- 
tion of oil of vitriol and copper. It is used to advantage as a 
mordant or preparation for dyeing black and other colors ; also 
in fixing colors and saddening tliem. 

VERDIGRIS. — This drug is the rust of copper, produced 
by rubbing grapes or other ^ egetable acids on copper, which cau- 
ses it to dissolve slowly. 

This preparation is made in large csuantities in Europe, par- 
ticularly in some parts of France. It should be chosen of a 
bright gi’een color tliroiighoui, with no white or black specks or 
stalks of the grape. It is used to advantage in dyeing some co- 
lors, especial! V black. 

ARGOL,()R CREAM OF TARTAR.— Tins drug is formed 
by naf lire into a bard and almost stony separation, from a vege- 
table juice after fermcniation. The common tartar is the pro- 
duce of wine, being found in large masses adheringto the bottom 
and sides of cables, in whicir that Ikfuor has long been kept. — 
This material is useful in fixing many colors on woollen, and 
when used witli allum, prevents the latter from congealing or for- 
iming into clirvstals. 

POT & PEARLASII. — Potasli is a caustic vegetable alkali, 
vchicli is made by buining vegetables to asliri?- They are first 
j cached with v.ater, then- evaporated by boiling until the salts are 
produced. 

Pcarlaf^h is of much the same nature as potash differing only by 
a process of baking it in an oven. 

Of Bai'l's and Plants useful in Dijcing, 

^'ALDER EARK.^ — Tliis baik ismot much used in dyeing in 
America, except in the ^all domestic dye. It possesses a co^ 
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loring matter, and when applied to cotton or wool, previously 
prepared, in a solution of allum will produce a lasting browT/ish 
yellow. With a preparation of copperas and allum, and after- 
wards dipped ill a strong liquor extracted from the bai k, it will 
produce a brown, and by being prepared ydth copperas only, will 
assist to produce a black. Alder bark may be considered nearly 
as valuable in assisting to form a black as sumac. 

«AlRSMART. — T his weed grows in plenty in many parts of 
the United States, and is generally found at the sides of roads 
and fences. This plant atfords a yellow dye that is durable, 
when applied .to woollen, .and more permanent than fufctic wdien 
imparted to cotton. It is found necessary in preparing it for dye- 
ing yellow, to use^as much of it as can be crowded under the wa- 
ter, and allow it to soak in a warm place for three or four days ; 
afterwards it must be brought to a scalding heat. Woollen is 
first prepared by boiling it one hour in allum water, using 4 oun- 
ces of allum to a pound of woollen, then dipped in the yellow 
dye. Cotton of linen are to be first soaked in the same proper-, 
tion of allum and water (only warm) over night, then writhg and 
dipped in the yellow dye, at little less than a scalding heat. 

Butternut bark. — T his bark is esteemed from its af- 
fording a durable color, and a great variety of shades. The co- 
loring matter is extracted to the best advantage, by soaking the 
’bark in water a few hours before you begin to color : dqring 
which time the water should not be suffered to get hot. Enter 
the woollen when the liquor is warm, (having the bark in the'ket- 
tle) keep a gentle fire under it, and bring it slowly to a scalding 
heat, airing it once in half an hour. You will proceed to dip 
and air in mis manner, until the strength of the bark is exhaust- 
ed ; observing not to suffer the liquor to boil, as that would in- 
jure the color. By using a great proportion of bark, and adding 
copperas to the liquor, after the strengtii of the bark is extract- 
ed, and the bark taken out of the dye, you may obtain a very 
handsome dark brown, equal to a British mud. The bark is best 
when used green. To dye cotton with this bark, the cottonis 
first prepared in allum, using 4 ounces to the pound, and only as 
much water as will cover the cotton, being as warm a.s you can 
bear the hand in it. Let it soak over night, thifen wring it out and 
dip in the bark dye until it suits your mind. 

^BIRCH BARK. — The bark of the black birch, dyes a nan- 
keen color on cotton and linen with an allum preparation,^ Af- 
tenboiling the bark it shqrild be strained, and suffered to cctol j|.'o 
that you can bear the hand in it, then dip the cotton till ih® cok 
lor suits. 

^El^ILOCK BARK. — This bark affords a coloring matter, 
which with an alTign preparation produces a durable light red^ 
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disli brown on wool, when tiie dje is made strong, and a nankeen 
color on cotton, but not very permanent on the latter. When 
the wool or cotton is prepared with copperas, it produces dark 
drab and slate colors. 

^ 'MAPLE LARK, — The bark of the soft maple produces a du- 
rable ciiinamon color on wool, and also on cotton, by first boiling 
the woollen in allimi water for one hour, then boil up a separate 
tnd strong dye of the bark and dip it. Cotton is to be first soak- 
ed in warm allum water several hoars, then handled in the bark 
dye, at a little less than a scalding heat When the woollen or 
cotton is prepared in copperas liquor, it produces slate colors, light 
or dark, according to the strength of the preparation and dye li- 
quor. 

WALNUT, OR HICKORY BARK.— This baiic produces a 
bright yellow and far more durable than that of fustic, cither 
when applied to cotton or wool. Woollen is prepared for dye- 
ing by boiling it one hour in aliuni tvater, using 4 ounces of allum 
to a pound of wool. In the next place, make a strong dye of 
the bark and dip the woollen until it is to your mind. 

Cotton is dyed by handling it in allum w'ater of the same 
strength, but only w^arm : then let it soak in it over night. It is 
then to be wrung and dipped in the dye until it suits. The dye 
for woollen is to be nearly boiling hot, but for cotton only as 
warm as the hand can be borne in at the time of dipping it. 

N. B. By dyeing cotton or linen, a light indigo blue first, then 
alluming it, and afterwards dipping it in the walnut bark dye with 
a little blue vitriol, you will obtain a green. 
i^YELLOW OAK BARK.— This species of bark affords a 
more durable yellow on cotton, linen or woollen than any other 
native plant, bark or root that has yet been discovered in the U. 
States. The bark appears to consist of three coats, viz : The 
outside coat which age hardens and becomes almost black— the 
middle coat, in which the coloring matter mostly resides, is of a 
yellow color. The inside part is rather hard and fibrous, and 
therefore does not contain much coloring matter. 

The outside coat of this bark, affords a coloring matter but is 
of a yellowish brown, therefore it must be separated and taken 
off by shaving, and thrown aw^ay. The j'emainder must be dried 
and gi'ouiidi which will form it partly into pow^der, and the rest 
into stringy fibres. The bark thus prepared, will yield far more 
coloring matter than either fustic or weld. In trade and com- 
merce, this bark is called Quercitron, and is now sold in New^- 
York for exportation, from 45 to 60 dollars per tom To pro- 
duce a good color with the bark,, it should not be boiled, but first 
steeped in cold %valer, afterward^ the strength to be extracted 
H a scalding heat. The method -of dyeing cotton and woollen 
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with this bark, in other respects is tlie same as has been stated 
for dyeing yellow with hickory bark.' 

^UMAC". — The common sumac is a natural production of the 
United States, the stalks of which afford a yellow dye, with an 
alluni preparation. The shoots and leaves have another kind, of 
coloring matter much like that of nutgalis, which renders it vali# 
able in dyeing cotton and wooiten drab and slate colors. Of 
late it is much used in dyeing black afUd many other colors. Su- 
mac should be cut in the last part of or in the month of 

vSeptember, taking that of only one seasor^s growth : it should 
then be dried like hay and packed away. Before it is used, it should 
be cut up fine or ground,usingthe shoots and leates mixed togeth- 
er. After boiling sumac for dyeing, tlie liquor should be strained 
before the stuffs are dipped. 

K^PEACH leaves. — I t is found that the leaves cff the peach 
tree afford a yellow color more durable than that of fustic. These 
leaves are not mucli used, except in the small domestic dye. The 
leaves are gathered and used while green. The color is extract- 
ed and the stuffs dyed in the same manner as directed in the de- 
scription of arsmart. 

LOMBARDY POPLAR. — ^The bark ^nd shoots of this tree 
produce a tolerable good yellow on woollen, where the dye is 
made very strong. It requires an allum preparation and is man- 
aged the same in dyeing as has been mentioned for walnu^ or 
hickory bark. 



USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To remove Iron Molds from Cotton or Linen. 

Take an eartlien vessel, pour into it boiling water, 
then spread the stained parts of your cloth over it, let it 
remain until well penetrated with the steam, then rub 
on the places sorrel juice mixed witli salt until it is well 
soaked- Such cloths washed afterwards in common 
Jye, will be made fi'ee from spots of mold. 


To remove Carriage Wheel Grease from Woollen 
Cloth. 

To effect this, the spots of grease must be first rub- 
bed with fresh butter, then lay on two or three strips of 
blotting paper and apply a hot flat iron to it ; this will 
entirely take out the spots. 


To restore a Spoiled Wine. 

Draw the wine off from its own lees and put it on 
tlie lees of good wine, then pulverise four or five nut- 
me^gs, with as many dry orange peels, add this mixture 
to me wine, stop the cask tight and let it ferment three 
%veeks; after this time the wine \vill be found as good 
as ever. 


To Clarify Wine. 

Take 2 quarts of boiling milk, skim it -well and while 
hot pour it into the cask. 
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A method to Soften Horn so that it may he cast in any 

sfiape. 

Make a very strong lye with equ^ parts of quick 
lime and pearlash j rasp die horn and put tlie raspings 
in the lye; this mixture will soon become a paste, then 
add whatever color you choose, and it is ready for moul- 
ding in any shape. This composition should remain 
in die moulds two or diree days, then boil them in a li- 
quor made of allum and salt petre first ; then boil them 
again in nut ofi. 


To make Ivory Sojt. 

'Take 2 ounces of spirits of nitre, and 3 gills of soft 
spring water, mix them together and soak your ivory 
in it for 3 or 4 days, and it will be so soft as to receive 
impression from die fingers. 


flethod of Staining or Tmging Bones or Ivory, Bed. 

C previously made soft.) 

Boil the shreds of scarlet cloth in water ; when it 
begins to boil throw in 4 ounces of ashes, made from 
Argol or the dregs of wine, which will extract the col- 
or — then throw in a little allum to clear it ; then strain 
the liquor through a linen cloth. Steep the bone or 
ii'ory m this liquor. Should you wish wiiite spots to 
be left on them cover die places with wax. 


A method to take Oil Stains from Paper. 

Books and manuscripts are sometimes defaced by 
accidental stains with oil ; to remove such blemishes, 
bum sheep’s bones and reduce them to a fine no-ivder, 
lay a quantity of tliis powder on each side sf the stain, 
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place it between two sheets of white paper, submit it to 
a press for twelve hours. If the spots do not disap- 
pear, repeat the same. 


To Boil Linseed Oil for Tainting. 

F or one gallon of oil add one omice of sugar of lead, 
and one ounce of 'white vitriol, which must be added 
only 5 part at a time. Boil gently one hour, during 
which time it is to be stirred, then let it stand and settle 
and turn off only the clear part. 


To Prepare Oil for Gilding- 

Take linseed oUthat has been boiled in the common 
way, put it in a glass bottle, hang it in the sun until it 
turns white and clear, which will be in about a •w'eek, 
in ■warm weather. Then nyx it with some stone yel- 
low, grind it fine and of the same thickness as com- 
mon paint. Lay two coats in exactly the form you 
wish to have the gold lay : let it dry only until it has 
become a little sticky, then cut the leaf much in the 
form j'ou uish to lay it, tlren take off the upper paper 
from the leaf, take toe leaf with toe other paper, then 
take off the paper and brush it over with a small baH 
made of cotton wool. 


To make an Oil F %rnish. 

Take one quart of linseed oil, add 3 oimces of litli- 
arge, 1 ormce of biimt umber and half an ounce sugar 
of lead, boil it modeiutely until it settles clear, stirring 
it in toe mean time. Wnile cooling, add 1 ounce qf 
■white vitriol ; when cold strain it off and put it in -a 
glass bottle, stop it with a cork and hang h up 'vvito a 
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wire hole in the cork ; then let it hang until it is white 
and clear. 

Apply this varnish to paint that is dry and let the sun 
come to it if convenient. 


To make a Black Varnish. 

Take gum-lac 4 oimces, sanderak and rosin 1 ounce 
each, pulverize them separately, dissolve the rosin over 
a fire in a sufficient quantity of spirit of wine, then add 
the sanderak to it ; as soon as it is dissolved add the pow- 
der of gum-lac and stir it until it is well melted and 
mixed together. It is then to be strained while w^arm 
through-a linen cloth. The black color is made by ad- 
ding two drams of ivory black to every two ounces of 
the other. 


Of the fine tortoise shell japan ground, produced by means 
of heat. 

The best kind of tortoise shell ground produced by 
heat is not less valuable for its great hardness, and en- 
during to be made hotter than boiling water without 
damage, th^for its beautiful appearance. It is to be 
made by means of a varnish prepared in the following 
manner- 

“Take of good linseed oil one gallon, and of umber 
half a poimd. Boil them together till the oil becomes 
very brown and thick ; strain it then through a coarse 
clotli, and set it again to boil ; in which state it must 
be continued till it acquires a pitchy consistence, when 
it will be fit for use.” 

Having prepared thus the varnish, clean well the irrai 
or copper-plate, or other piece which is to be jappan- 
ned ; and then lay vermillion tempered with sheU-Iac 
varnish, or with drying oil diluted with oil of turpen- 
tine very thinly, on the places intended to imitate the 

T 
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more transparent parts of the tortoise shell. When the 
vermilion is dry, brush over die whole with the black 
varnish tempered to a due consistence with oil of tur- 
pentine ; and when it is set and firm, put the work in- 
to a stove, where it may undergo a very strong heat, 
and must be continued a cousiderable time, S' even 
three weeks or a month, it will be the better. 


Of staining horn to imitate tortoise shell. 

The horn to be stained must be first pressed into 
proper plates, or scales, or other flat form. The fol- 
lowing mixture must then be prepared. 

“ ^ ake of quicklime two parts, and of litharge one, 
and temper them to the consistence of a soft paste with 
soap lye.” 

Put this paste over all the parts of the horn, except 
such as are proper to be left transparent, in order to tlie 
greater resemblance of the tortoise shell. The hom 
must dien remain thus covered with the paste till it be 
thoroughly dry : when the paste being brushed off, the 
hom will be found partly opake, and partly transparent, 
in die manner of tortoise shell, and when put over a 
foil, of the kind of latten called assidue, will be scarcely 
distinguishable from it. It requires some degree of fan- 
cy and judgment, to dispose of the paste in such_ a 
manner as to form, a variet}' of traaspai-ent parts of dif- 
ferent magnitude and fignre, to look like die effect of 
nature ; and it will be an iruprovement to add semi- 
transparent parts : which ir.,iT.be done by mixing whi- 
ting with some of the pas&l to weaken its operation ip 
particular places : by whi6h spots of a reddish brown 
will be pjoduced ; diat, if properly interspersed, espe- 
cially on the edges of the dark parts, will greatly in- 
crease as well the beauty of the work, as its similitude 
widi the real tortoise shell. 
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Of Gilding, proper for the Edges of Books and Paper* 

There are several various methods, with respect to 
tlie cement used, by w'hich the edges of books or pa- 
per may be gilt : as strong gum w-ater, or insinglass 
size, or glover’s size, may be employed : but as the 
gum water and weaker sizes, are apt to run beyond the 
edge and stick the leaves together, isinglass melted 
with tire addition of some common proof spirit of wine, 
mid a sixth part of honey or sugar candy is greatly pre- 
ferable : but a third of bole armoniac well powdered 
must be added; 

The following composition has been likewise apjH-o- 
ved of for this purpose. 

“ Take bole armoniad and sugar candy well powrier-. 
ed, each equal parts ; mix them with w'hites of eggs 
beaten to an oily consistence, and the cement will be 
fit for use.” 

In order to die using any of these cements, the j>a»i 
per, whether it be in quires or books, should be wefl 
cuh and polfehed on the edges to be gilt ; and theitl 
strongly screwed down by the press ; in which state, i| 
is to be brushed over, first with a little of the cemenl 
without the sugar candy, or the bole ; and when that 
is dry, either with the cement above given, or any oili- 
er solution of gum or size with the proper propor- 
tion of the bole: after which it maybe suffered tq 
dry, and then tvater polished by ^bbing it with a fini 
linen rag slightly moistened. It is then in a state fit fca 
receiving the gold, only it must be again gently moist 
tened at that time, and the leaves may then be laid on( 
being cut according to the breadth they are to covep 
and pressed closely down by a cotton ball, and tfta 
the gilding is thoroughly dry and firm, it may polidi 
£d in the manner of die foregoing kinds. 
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Of Staining Wood of Mahogany Color, 

Mahogony color is the most useful of any stein for 
tvood (especially since the fineering Avitli different col- 
ors is out of fashion) as it is much practised at present 
for chairs and other furniture made in imitation of ma- 
hogony; which when well managed, may be brought 
to have a very near resemblance. 

This stain may be of different hues, as the natural 
fWood varies greatly, being of all the intermediate tints 
between the red bronm and purple brown, according to 
the age, or sometimes the original nature of different 
jpieces. 

For the light red brown, use a decoction of madder, 
pr fustic wood, ground in water ; the proportion may 
be half a pound of madder and a quarter of a pound of 
fustic, to a gallon : or in default of fustic, an ounce of 
die yellow berries may be used. This must be brush- 
ed over the wood to be stained, w'hile boiling hot, till 
the due color be obtained ; and, if the wood be kindly 
^ned, it will have greatly the appearance of new ma- 
logany. 

The same effect, nearly, may be produced by the 
^cture of dragon’s blood and turmeric root, in spirit of 
rine ; by increasing or diminishing the proportion of 
ach of which ingredients, the brown stain may be va- 
|ed to a more red or yellow cast at pleasure. This 
Bcceeds better upon wood which has already some 
tige of brown, than upon whiter. 

For the dark maliogopy^ take tiie infusion of madder 
nade as above, except ‘exchanging the fustic for 2 
imces of logivood, and when -the wood to be stained 
as been several times iaitehed over, and is again diy^, 
t must be slightly brushed over with water in ■which 
^arlashes have been dissolved, in the proportion of a- 
out a quarter of an ounce to a quart. 
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Any stains of the intermediate colors may be made 
by mixing these ingredient^j or varying the proportion 
of fliem.. 

Where these stains are used for better kind of ' Work^ 
the wood should be afterwards varnished with three or 
four coats of seed»lac varnish ; but for coarse wwk^. 
the vamisli of resin and seed-lac may be emplyed^ <x 
they may be only well rubbed over with drying oii. 


Q/' Staining Wood Red. 

For a bright red stain for wood, make a strong infu-* 
sion of Brazil in stale urine, or water impregnated with 
pearlashes in the proportion of an ounce to a g^allon ; to 
a gallon of either of which, the proportion of Bmzif 
Wood must be a pound ip which being put to them, they 
must stand together two or three days, often stirring 
the mixture. With this infusion strained and made 
boiling hot, brush over the wood to be stained, till’ it ap- 
pears strongly colored ; then, while yet wet, brush it 
over with alium water made in the proportion 
ounces of allum to a quart, of water. 

Fora less bright red, dissolve an ounce of 
blood in a pint of spirit of wine, and brush over thit. 
wood with the tincture, tiE the stain appears to be 
strong as desired. 

For a pink or rose red^ add to a gallon of the above 
infusion of Brazilwood two additional ounces of the 
pearlashes and use it as was before directed ; but A Is 
necessary, m this case, to brush the wood over oftos 
with the allum water. By increasing the proporti^/ltf * 
pearlashes, the red may be rendered yet paley^. bht it& 
proper, when more than this quantity is added^^i^ make 
die allum water stronger.. 
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Of Isinglass GluCi 

“ Isinglass glue is made by dissolving beaten insin- 
glass in water ; and, having strained it through a coarse 
linen cloth, evaporating it again to such a consistenccj 
that being cold the glue will be perfectly hard and 
diy.” 

A great improvement may be made in this glue by 
adding spirit of wine or brandy to it after it is strain^dj 
and then renewing the evaporation till it gain the due 
consistence. Some soak the isinglass in the spirit ot 
brandy for some time before it is issolved, in order to 
make the glue, and add no waterj but let the spirit sup- 
ply the place of it. 

This isinglass glue is far preferable to common glue 
for nicer purposes ; beitig much stronger and less liable 
to be scftened either by heat or moisture. 


Preparation of a very strong Compound Gluci 

“ Take common glue in very small or thin bits, and 
isinglass glue, and infuse diem in as much spirit of 
wine as will cover them, for at least twenty-four hours. 
Then melt the whole together, and while they are over 
the fire, add as much powdered chalk as will render 
them an opake white.” 

Compositim of common black ink. 

“Take one gallon of soft rrater, and pour it boiling 
hot on one pound of powdered gdls, put into a proper 
vessel. Stop the mouth of the vessel, and set it in the 
sun in suimner, or in whiter where it may be warmed 
by any jpire, and let it siiaid two or three days. Add 
then half a pounds green vitriol powdered,* and hav- 
ing stirred the mixture well tc^ether with a wooden 
spatula, let it stand again for two or three days, repeat- 
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ing the stirring ; when add further to it five ounces of 
gum Arabic dissolved in a quart of boiling water, and 
lastly two ounces of allum : after which the ink should 
be strained through a coarse linen cloth for use,” 


Preparation of red toriting ink, 

“ Take of the raspings of Brazil wood a quarter of 
a pound, and infuse them two or three days in vinegar, 
which should be colorless when it can be so procured. 
Boil the infusion then an hour over a gentle fire, and 
afterwards filter it, while hot, through paper laid in an 
earthen cullender. Put it again over the fire, and dis- 
solve in it, first half an ounce of gum Arabic; and af- 
terw^ds of allum and white sugar, each half an ounce. 

Care should be taken that the Brazil wood be not 
adulterated with the Braziletto or Campeachy (com- 
monly called peachy) wood ; which is mostly die case, 
when it is groimd : and though very detrimental fraud 
in all instances of tiae application of Brazil wood to the 
forming bright red colors, cannot yet be perceived after 
the mixture of the raspings, but by trial in using them ; 
it is tlierefore much the best way, when it is wanted for 
purposes like this, to procure the true Brazil wood in 
pieces, and to scrape it with a knife, or rasp it with a 
very bright file, (but all rust of iron must be carefully 
avoided) by which means all possibility of sophistica- 
tion is of course prevented. 

Red ink may likewise be prepared, by the above pro- 
cess, of white wine instead of vinegar ; but it should 
be sour, or disposed to be so, otlienvise, a third or 
fourth of vinegar should be added, in order to its taking 
the stronger tincture from the wood. Small beer has 
been sometimes used for the same purpose ; but the 
ink will not be so bright, and when it is used vinegar 
should be added, and die quantity of gum Arabic di- 
minished, and the sugar wholly omitted. 
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Preparation of red ink from vermilion. 

“ Take the glair of four eggs, a tea spoonful of white 
sugar or sugar candy beaten to powder, and as much 
spirit of wine; and beat them together till they be of 
the consistence of oil. Then add such a proportion of 
vermilion as wUi produce a red color, sufSciently strong, 
and keep the mixture in a small phial or w'ell stopped 
ink bottle for use. The composition should he well 
shaken together before it be used.” 

Instead of the glair of eggs, gum water is frequent- 
ly used, but thin size made of isinglass with a little hon- 
ey, is much better for die purpose. 


Compositkm of the best hard red sealing xvax. 

“ Take of shell-lac, well powdered, two parts, of res- 
in and Vermillion powered also each one part Mix 
them well together, and melt them over a gentle fire ; 
and when die ingredients seem thoroughly ^incorpora- 
ted, work the wax into sticks. Where shell-lac cannot 
be procured, •seed- lac may be substituted for it” 

The quantity of vennillion, which is much die dear- 
est ingredient, may be diminished witiiout any injury 
to the sealing wax, where it is not required to be of die 
highest and brightest red color: and the resin should 
be of the whitest kind, as that improves die effect of 
the Vermillion. 

Care should be taken not to use too strong a fire in 
melting the ingredients.; and to remove them out of 
the heat, as soon as they be well commixed ; for if any 
evaperation of die more volatile parts of tiie shell or red 
lac, or resin, be suffered, .the wax is rendered proper- 
rjoiably Is^e. 


•txn.. 



ERRATA. 

JPa^e 25, 5tli line from tlic top for SO skeins deep blue, read 64. 6tb line for 32" 
skeins copperas color,, read 32 skeins ^Zzze, also reckon 16 skeins of 
wliite. 

SO, bottom line, for No. 12 read No. 10. 

56, 5tK line from Ijottom, for no read on. 

4‘4, Gth line from top, for roke read broke, 

46, 26th line from top, for thumb read thmmb. 

52, 7th line from top, for put vesA leave out. 

54, for stars read crosses. 










